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Editor’s  Note : This  article  is  a 
condensation  of  the  statement  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R. 

Laird  on  the  FY  1972-1976  Defense 
Program  and  the  FY  1972  Budget. 

The  statement  was  delivered  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  March  9, 

1971. 

Secretary  Laird’s  statement  has 
been  edited  to  include  in  the 
Defense  Industry  Bulletin  those 
portions  which  are  considered  to  be 
of  special  interest  to  defense 
industry. 

The  complete  text  of  this 
statement  is  available  for  purchase 
from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402.  Order  number  is  D1.2:B85/972, 
titled,  “Defense  Secretary  Melvin 
Laird’s  Defense  Program  and 
Budget,  FY  1972,”  price  $2. 
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I his  Five-Year  Defense  Program 
is  keyed  to  the  twin  objectives  set 
forth  by  President  Nixon  for  the  last 
third  of  the  20th  century: 

• Achievement  for  the  first  time  in 
this  century  of  a generation  of  peace. 

• In  the  process,  enhancement  of 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans, 
while  helping  to  improve  it  for  all 
peoples  of  the  world. 

This  1972  Defense  Report  to  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  con- 
tains a Five-Year  Defense  Program 
which  spells  out  a new  National  Secu- 
rity Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence. 
This  new  strategy  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent wars  by  furthering  the  Presi- 


ent’s  goal  of  building  a viable  struc- 
ture of  peace  based  on  adequate 
strength,  true  partnership,  and  mean- 
ineful  negotiations. 

The  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deter- 
rence seeks  to  further  the  goal  of 
peace  by  deterrence  of  armed  conflict 
at  all  levels.  ...  I believe  the  strat- 
egy we  are  advancing  is  realistic  for 
three  reasons: 

First,  it  is  based  on  a sober  and 
clear  view  of  the  multiple  threats  to 
peace  which  exist  in  today’s  world.  It 
neither  exaggerates  nor  underesti- 
mates those  threats. 

Second,  it  provides  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a strong  Free  World  mili- 
tary capability  as  the  essential  foun- 
dation of  deterrence.  It  rejects  the 
view  that  peace  is  well  served  if  our 
military  power  is  unilaterally  weak- 
ened. 

Third,  it  takes  account  of  the  stra- 
tegic, fiscal,  manpower  and  political 
realities  while  steering  a prudent 
middle  course  between  two  policy  ex- 
tremes— world  policeman  or  new  iso- 
lationism. 

The  Strategy  of  Realistic  De- 
terrence is  new.  Those  who  would  dis- 
miss it  as  a mere  continuation  of  past 
policies  in  new  packaging  would  be 
quite  mistaken.  Past  policy  was  re- 
sponsive and  reactive.  Our  new  Strat- 
egy is  positive  and  active.  Past  policy 
focused  on  containment  and  accommo- 
dation. The  new  Strategy  emphasizes 
measured,  meaningful  involvement 
and  vigorous  negotiation  from  a posi- 
tion of  strength. 

The  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deter- 
rence will  provide  through  sufficient 
strength  and  full  partnership  the  in- 
dispensable and  realistic  basis  for 


effective  Free  World  negotiation. 
Most  importantly,  it  is  designed  not 
to  manage  crises  but  to  prevent  wars. 
* * * * * 

In  the  report,  we  focus  on  two  fun- 
damental aspects  of  defense  plan- 
ning: 

• Effective  Implementation  of  the 
Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence. 

• Better  Management  of  Human, 
Material,  and  Economic  Resources  in 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

* * * * * 

Toward  a Strategy  of 
Realistic  Deterrence 

Strategy  Overvieiv.  Our  Five-Year 
Defense  Plan  projects  a capability  to 
attain  our  goal  with  an  efficient  and 
modernized  force  that,  in  peacetime, 
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would  require  no  more  than  7 percent 
of  Gross  National  Product  and  be 
made  up  of  no  more  than  2.5  million 
men  and  women  who  are  volunteers. 
In  essence,  a realistic  military  strat- 
egy cannot  be  an  end  in  itself  but 
must  be  inseparably  linked  with  a 
broader  national  strategy  of  deter- 
rence and  meaningfully  related  to  our 
pressing  requirements  in  the  domes- 
tic field. 

Concepts  for  Defense  Planning.  We 
intend  to  use  a Total  Force  approach 
in  which  all  appropriate  resources  for 
deterrence,  U.S.  and  Free  World,  will 
be  available.  Through  the  application 
of  all  resources  across  the  full  spec- 
trum of  possible  conflict  and  full  spec- 
trum of  capabilities  of  our  friends 
and  allies,  we  will  maintain  sufficient 
U.S.  strength  and  will  mesh  this 
strength  with  other  nations  in  a new 
order  of  partnership. 

For  the  U.S.  forces,  the  Total 
Force  concept  will  mean  increased  im- 
portance for  our  National  Guard  and 
Reserves.  . . . Looking  to  the  future, 
we  must  continue  to  focus  on  the  inti- 
mate relations  of  the  military,  eco- 
nomic, political  and  diplomatic  facets 
of  the  Indochina  situation  as  we  move 
to  terminate  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
fighting.  ...  To  be  realistic  about  it, 
there  will  continue  to  be  ups  and 
downs,  gains  and  losses,  temporary 
setbacks.  The  important  thing  is  for 
the  citizens  of  our  nation  to  keep  in 
sight  the  fixed  goal  of  a generation  of 
peace  and  to  ensure,  as  best  we  can, 
that  the  policies  we  establish  and  the 
strategy  we  follow  lead  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Threats  to  Free  World  Security. 
The  continued  momentum  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  strategic  missiles,  air- 
craft, naval  forces,  and  research  and 
development,  as  well  as  Chinese  weap- 
ons progress,  are  evaluated.  This 
threat  assessment  is  related  to  the 
need  for  assuring  that  the  United 
States  maintains  its  technological 
leadership  in  order  to  assure  the 
safety  and  survival  of  the  American 
people.  To  maintain  technological 
leadership,  we  must  reverse  the  recent 
downward  trend  in  research  and  de- 
velopment funding,  which  this  Budget 
does,  and  we  must  also  move  forward 
with  new  technological  initiatives  to 
guarantee  that  we  have  flexibility  and 


timely  options  to  meet  possible 
threats  of  the  future. 

Force  Planning  under  the  New 
Strategy.  Specific  programs  [are] 
being  recommended  as  the  basic  mini- 
mum capabilities  deemed  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  years  ahead. 
We  have  completed  our  transition  to 
what  we  describe  as  “base  line  plan- 
ning,” and  are  now  building  for  the 
future.  Of  course,  much  will  depend 
on  the  outcome  of  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT).  Because  of 
uncertainty  associated  with  SALT,  we 
must  maintain  present  capabilities, 
while  preserving  or  creating  options 
to  adjust  those  capabilities  upward  or 
downward  as  may  be  required. 

No  one  hopes  more  for  success  at 
SALT  than  the  Defense  Department 
because  of  the  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities we  would  face  should  SALT 
fail.  . . . The  Safeguard  program  con- 
tinues to  be  a vital  factor  in  the  SALT 
negotiations. 

Toward  Better  Management  of  Human, 
Material  and  Economic  Resources 

Organization  and  Management.  Our 
management  concept  is  based  on  par- 
ticipatory decision  making,  defined  de- 
centralization, and  delegation  of  au- 
thority under  specific  guidance.  I pro- 
pose the  creation  of  an  additional 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  in  order 
to  enhance  high-level  civilian  manage- 
ment, and  to  cope  with  the  severe 
time  demands  now  placed  upon  the 
single  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
David  Packard.  I also  recommend  cre- 
ation of  two  additional  positions  for 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  [Tele- 
communications and  Intelligence] 

We  will  continue,  of  course,  to 
make  management  improvements  in 
the  Defense  Department,  including  a 
modification  of  the  Unified  Command 
structure  which  we  are  recommending 
to  the  President.  We  will  continue  to 
draw  as  appropriate  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Blue  Ribbon  De- 
fense Panel. 

Our  examination  into  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment will  continue,  and  further 
changes  may  be  anticipated,  including 
the  creation  of  a long-range  planning 
group  reporting  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  We  have  taken  steps 
also  to  strengthen  civilian  control 


over  investigative  and  related  coun- 
ter-intelligence activities. 

Manpower  Objectives.  Of  particular 
importance,  of  course,  is  our  program 
to  achieve  zero  draft  calls  by  mid- 
1973  and  to  accomplish  further  im- 
provements of  the  Selective  Service 
System  which  would  complement  last 
year’s  reduced  draft  calls  and  Na- 
tional Random  Selection  System. 
Many  inequities  in  the  Draft  have 
been  eliminated  in  the  past  two  years, 
but  so  long  as  we  need  the  Draft  it 
must  be  made  more  equitable.  . . . 

Let  me  candidly  tell  you  that  we 
face  some  formidable  problems  in  the 
manpower  area  that  are  not  going  to 
be  solved  overnight.  ...  We  in  the 
Defense  Department  are  determined 
to  continue  leading  the  way,  as  best 
we  can,  in  seeking  solutions  to  these 
difficult  problems. 

The  Defense  Budget  and  the  Econ- 
omy. The  impact  of  the  massive  cuts 
that  have  been  made  during  the  last 
two  years  in  employment  and  expend- 
itures related  to  national  defense  is 
assessed.  These  cuts  have  resulted  in 
a considerable  amount  of  turbulence, 
which  results  from  our  shift  from  a 
wartime  to  a peacetime  economy. 

This  year  the  rate  of  defense  reduc- 
tions is  declining  and  we  are  going  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  keep  to  a 
minimum  this  turbulence,  as  it  relates 
to  our  civilian  employees,  defense  in- 
dustry employees,  and  our  military 
people  and  their  families.  In  short, 
the  Defense  Budget  has  been  heavily 
affected  in  our  national  reallocation 
of  resources.  The  period  of  Defense 
dominance  in  national  resource  alloca- 
tion is  over.  Our  FY  1972  Budget,  in 
constant  dollars,  will  be  below  the 
prewar  year  of  FY  1964.  This  fact 
cannot  be  ignored  as  we  plan  to  im- 
plement during  the  next  five  years 
our  new  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deter- 
rence. 

In  current  dollars,  the  FY  1972  De- 
fense Budget  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  totals  $79.2 
billion  in  Total  Obligational  Author- 
ity (TOA)  and  $76  billion  in  outlays, 
including  amounts  proposed  for  fu- 
ture pay  increases.  This  is  $3.9  billion 
in  TOA  and  $1.5  billion  in  outlays 
above  the  respective  amounts  for 
TOA  and  outlays  we  now  expect  in 
FY  1971. 
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Toward  a Strategy  of 
Realistic  Deterrence 


Strategy  Overview 

I n his  first  Report  to  Congress  on 
Foreign  Policy,  on  Feb.  18,  1970, 
President  Nixon  enunciated  a policy 
of  peace  and  what  is  needed  to 
achieve  it.  Based  on  the  principles  of 
partnership,  strength,  and  a willing- 
ness to  negotiate,  this  positive  policy 
is  designed  to  move  our  country  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  toward  a gener- 
ation of  peace.  This  basic  policy,  reaf- 
firmed in  the  President’s  second  Re- 
port on  Foreign  Policy,  on  Feb.  25, 
1971,  underlies  and  guides  our  new 
National  Security  Strategy  of  Realis- 
tic Deterrence. 

The  goal  of  peace  and  the  need  to 
maintain  adequate  combat  capabilities 
are  fully  consistent.  The  President 
recognized  this  when  he  declared  ade- 
quate strength  to  be  one  of  the  three 
pillars  of  his  foreign  policy;  without 
adequate  military  power  our  nation 
could  not  attain  or  maintain  peace. 

The  Defense  Department  Five-Year 
Program  for  FY  1972-FY  1976  is 
keyed  to  the  goal  of  preventing  war 
and  securing  peace. 

Security  Policy  and 
Strategy  in  Perspective 

The  security  a nation  enjoys  at  any 
given  time  is,  in  great  part,  the  result 
of  past  efforts,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  technology.  The  United  States 
and  other  free  world  nations  clearly 
enjoy  greater  security  today  than 
they  would  if  the  tremendous  efforts 
of  the  past  20  years  had  not  been 
made. 

In  the  past  two  decades  we  achieved 
first  place  in  nuclear  capability, 
became  pre-eminent  in  space,  and  sub- 
stantially strengthened  our  conven- 
tional capabilities.  Our  military 


power  was  an  important  factor  in 
preventing  aggression  and  safeguard- 
ing peace  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
notably  Europe.  However,  it  did  not 
prevent  aggression  in  Indochina. 

One  problem  was  that  national  se- 
curity policies  during  the  past  decade 
did  not  focus  sufficiently  on  lowering 
the  probability  of  all  forms  of  war 
through  deterrence  of  aggressors.  The 
effect  of  these  policies  on  military 
planning  was  to  create  forces  that 
lowered  the  probability  of  nuclear  war 
while  stressing  a growing  U.S.  mili- 
tary capability  to  engage  and  to  fight 
in  other  types  of  conflict. 

That  this  military  capability  proved 
not  to  be  an  effective  deterrent  was 
due  to  a second  major  problem  in  na- 
tional security  planning.  This  was  the 
failure  to  correlate  closely  and  fully 
military  strategy,  national  security 
strategy,  and  foreign  policy,  which 
embrace  all  elements  of  effective  de- 
terrence— non-military  as  well  as  mili- 
tary. 

This  Administration  believes — and 
this  is  the  foundation  of  President 
Nixon’s  Strategy  for  Peace — that  our 
central  national  security  objective  is 
the  prevention  of  war,  and  the  move- 
ment toward  a generation  of  peace.  A 
realistic  military  strategy  for  the 
decade  of  the  1970s  cannot  be  permit- 
ted to  become  an  end  in  itself.  It  must 
be  an  inseparable  part  of  a broader 
national  strategy  of  deterrence,  and 
meaningfully  related  to  our  pressing 
requirements  in  the  domestic  field. 

:*«  % >jt 

Prelude  to  the  1970s 

When  the  Nixon  Administration  as- 
sumed office  in  January  1969,  it  was 
clear  that  our  complex  national  secu- 
rity problems  demanded  a basic  re- 
thinking of  the  existing  policies  in  the 
light  of  changing  world  and  domestic 


conditions.  It  was  clear  that  new 
directions  were  needed. 

At  least  seven  factors,  taken  to- 
gether, indicate  that  the  economic,  po- 
litical, military,  and  manpower  reali- 
ties existing  now  are  significantly 
different  from  the  situation  just  five 
years  ago.  These  factors  are: 

• A growing  Soviet  military  capa- 
bility and  technological  momentum. 

• An  expanding  Soviet  influence 
around  the  world,  as  evidenced  by 
worldwide  deployment  of  its  growing 
naval  forces. 

• An  emerging  Chinese  Communist 
nuclear  threat. 

• The  reordering  of  national  priori- 
ties, with  a reduced  percentage  of 
Gross  National  Product  for  defense 
spending. 

• Sharply  rising  U.S.  personnel 
costs  and  a start  toward  Zero-Draft 
and  an  All-Volunteer  military  force. 

• A changing  world  economic  envi- 
ronment because  of  vigorous  growth, 
particularly  among  Free  World  na- 
tions. 

• An  increasing  awareness  among 
NATO  members  of  the  need  for  bur- 
den sharing  and  among  many  of  our 
Asian  friends  of  the  need  for  regional 
support. 

Confronted  with  this  changing  envi- 
ronment, we  concluded  after  careful 
analysis  in  the  National  Security 
Council  that  we  must,  whatever  else, 
assure  the  following  criteria  in  na- 
tional security  planning  for  the 
decade  of  the  1970s: 

• Preservation  by  the  United  States 
of  a sufficient  strategic  nuclear  capa- 
bility as  the  cornerstone  of  the  Free 
World’s  nuclear  deterrent. 

• Development  and/or  continued 
maintenance  of  Free  World  forces 
that  are  effective,  and  minimize  the 
likelihood  of  requiring  the  employ- 
ment of  strategic  nuclear  forces 
should  deterrence  fail. 
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• An  International  Security  Assist- 
ance Program  that  will  enhance  effec- 
tive self-defense  capabilities  through- 
out the  Free  World  and,  when  cou- 
pled with  diplomatic  and  other 
actions,  will  encourage  regional  secu- 
rity agreements  among  our  friends 
and  allies. 

* $ * Jjc  * 

Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence 

As  Secretary  of  Defense,  my  pri- 
mary responsibility  is  to  address 
those  aspects  of  the  President’s  For- 
eign Policy  which  bear  directly  on  the 
defense  programs  and  defense  strat- 
egy of  this  nation. 

Turning  to  the  defense  posture  and 
force  aspects  of  this  strategy,  ...  I 
would  point  out  that  whatever  the 
outcome  of  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  (SALT),  our  strategic  forces 
will  remain  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Free  World’s  deterrent  against  nu- 
clear attack  and  must  always  be  suf- 
ficient for  this  crucial  role.  While  as- 
suring an  adequate  deterrent  at  the 
strategic  and  tactical  nuclear  level, 
we  and  our  allies  also  need  to  main- 
tain strong  conventional  capabilities. 
Hence,  for  those  levels  in  the  deter- 
rent spectrum  below  general  nuclear 
war,  the  forces  to  deter  Soviet  and 
Chinese  adventures  clearly  must  have 
an  adequate  warfighting  capability, 
both  in  limited  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional options.  This  has  been  reaf- 
firmed during  the  past  two  years  by  a 
comprehensive  reexamination,  to- 
gether with  our  allies,  of  our  national 
and  our  multilateral  deterrent  capa- 
bilities, most  especially  NATO’s  his- 
toric review  pf  Alliance  Defense  for 
the  1970s  (AD-70). 

As  we  move  toward  the  President’s 


goal  of  peace  in  the  decade  of  the 
1970s,  the  deterrent  to  localized  con- 
flict apart  from  large-scale  Soviet  or 
Chinese  attack,  increasingly  will  be 
provided  by  allies  and  friends  who 
themselves  have  a capability  and  na- 
tional wflll  to  defend  themselves.  Local 
security  would  be  further  enhanced 
by  regional  defense  arrangements 
which  provide  and  take  advantage  of 
shared  capabilities. 

Regional  Variations.  Obviously,  no 
single  strategy  can  be  applied  in  the 
same  exact  terms  to  situations  which 
are  sharply  different.  Therefore,  we 
must  fashion  the  elements  of  our 
Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence  to 
match  the  various  conditions  we  find 
in  different  regions.  Let  me  cite  sev- 
eral factors  briefly,  which  I will  dis- 
cuss later.  . . . 

In  NATO/Europe,  U.S.  national  se- 
curity strategy  for  the  1970s  must  in- 
clude the  objective  of  maintaining  a 
strong  NATO  deterrent  in  Western 
Europe,  including  its  northern  and 
southern  flanks,  against  a wide  range 
of  possible  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact 
initiatives,  short  of  strategic  nuclear 
exchanges.  Such  initiatives  could  span 
a continuum,  from  border  incursions 
and  military-backed  political  threats 
to  a full-scale  conventional  or  tactical 
nuclear  attack,  including  conflict  at 
sea. 

In  Asia,  our  continuing  nuclear  su- 
periority vis-a-vis  the  Chinese  can 
contribute  significantly  to  deterrence 
of  Chinese  nuclear  attacks,  or  conven- 
tional attacks  on  our  Asian  allies,  and 
would  be  strengthened  further  with 
an  area  ballistic  missile  defense  effec- 
tive against  small  attacks.  However, 
there  is  a need  for  our  Asian  friends 
and  allies  to  strengthen  their  conven- 


tional forces,  both  to  defend  them- 
selves against  non-Chinese  attacks 
and,  in  regional  conjunction,  to  build 
a defensive  capability  which  would 
give  Communist  China  increased 
pause  before  initiating  hostilities.  At 
the  same  time,  we  will  maintain  ade- 
quate forces  to  meet  our  commitments 
in  Asia. 

It  is  not  realistic  or  efficient  to 
expect  each  country  to  develop  an  in- 
dependent self-defense  capability 
against  all  levels  of  non-Chinese  and 
non-Soviet  attack.  The  drain  on  allied 
manpower  and  on  their  economies 
would  inhibit  the  achievement  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and,  therefore,  the  po- 
litical stability  which  is  essential  to 
military  security.  At  the  same  time, 
deep  historical,  social  and  political  in- 
hibitions to  immediate  and  effective 
regional  mutual  security  arrangements 
in  some  areas  must  be  recognized. 
Thus,  a careful  balance  must  be 
achieved  between  independent  capabil- 
ities and  collective  arrangements.  One 
of  the  most  important  means  availa- 
ble to  the  United  States  to  stimulate 
and  to  help  aid  in  the  development  of 
these  capabilities  and  arrangements  is 
the  provision  of  appropriate  security 
assistance  to  our  allies. 

This  strategy  involves  a shift  in  the 
direction  U.S.  foreign  and  security 
policy  has  taken  over  the  past  10 
years.  Successful  application  of  the 
President’s  Strategy  for  Peace  re- 
quires a coordinated  application  of  all 
foreign  policy  resources — military 
power,  diplomacy,  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance,  and  foreign  trade — 
and  most  importantly,  the  under- 
standing and  strong  support  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

s£  j)e  Jjc 
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Concepts  for  Defense  Planning 


Planning  in  the  revised  and  revital- 
ized National  Security  Council  con- 
text now  takes  into  account  all  assets 
available  for  achieving  foreign  policy 
objectives.  The  goals  we  seek  for  the 
enhancement  of  American  and  world 
interests — peace,  freedom,  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  development, 
broadening  opportunities — obviously 
cannot  be  achieved  by  means  of  direct 
military  power  alone. 

The  basic  objective  of  our  Strategy 
of  Realistic  Deterrence  is  to  prevent 
armed  conflict  and  ultimately  to  elimi- 
nate its  use  as  a means  by  which  one 
nation  tries  to  impose  its  will  upon 
another.  But  so  long  as  the  threat 
persists  that  other  nations  may  use 
force,  adequate  military  power  must 
remain  an  essential  element  of  Free 
World  strategy. 

In  defense  planning,  the  Strategy 
of  Realistic  Deterrence  emphasizes 
our  need  to  plan  for  optimum  use  of 
all  military  and  related  resources 
available  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Free  World  security.  These  Free 
World  military  and  related  resources 
— which  we  call  “Total  Force” — in- 
clude both  active  and  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  United  States,  those  of 
our  allies,  and  the  additional  military 
capabilities  of  our  allies  and  friends 
that  will  be  made  available  through 
local  efforts,  or  through  provision  of 
appropriate  security  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Total  Force  Approach 

In  considering  the  spectrum  of  po- 
tential conflict,  we  will  be  guided  by 
the  following  principles  in  our  de- 
fense planning: 

• In  deterring  strategic  nuclear 
war,  primary  reliance  will  continue  to 
be  placed  on  U.S.  strategic  deterrent 
forces. 

• In  deterring  theater  nuclear  war, 
the  United  States  also  has  primary 
responsibility,  but  certain  of  our  allies 
are  able  to  share  this  responsibility 
by  virtue  of  their  own  nuclear  capa- 
bilities. 


• In  deterring  theater  conventional 
warfare — for  example,  a major  war 
in  Europe — U.S.  and  allied  forces 
share  the  responsibility. 

• In  deterring  sub-theater  or  local- 
ized warfare,  the  country  or  ally 
which  is  threatened  bears  the  primary 
burden,  particularly  for  providing 
manpower;  but  when  U.S.  interests  or 
obligations  are  at  stake,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  provide  help  as  appropri- 
ate through  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  those  nations  willing  to 
assume  their  share  of  responsibility 
for  their  own  defense.  When  required 
and  appropriate,  this  help  would  con- 
sist essentially  of  backup  logistical 
support  and  sea  and  air  combat  sup- 
port. In  some  special  cases,  it  could 
include  ground  combat  support  as 
well. 

Moreover,  U.S.  involvement  in 
world  affairs  is  not  based  exclusively 
on  our  alliances,  but  rather  our  for- 
mal and  informal  obligations  derive 
from  and  are  shaped  by  our  own  na- 
tional interests.  To  protect  our  inter- 
ests, we  must  insure  free  use  of  inter- 
national air  space  and  free  access  to 
the  world’s  oceans.  Thus,  our  future 
defense  planning  must  also  insure  a 
U.S.  capability  to  prevent  an  effective 
challenge  to  free  use  of  international 
air  space  and  the  oceans  of  the  world. 
***** 

In  summary,  through  application  of 
all  resources  across  the  full  spectrum 
of  possible  conflict  and  the  full  spec- 
trum of  capabilities,  we  intend  to 
maintain  sufficient  U.S.  strength  and 
to  mesh  this  strength  with  that  of 
other  nations  in  a new  order  of  part- 
nership. If  we  are  to  achieve  a lasting 
peace,  we  must  work  together  to  deter 
aggression,  to  prevent  war. 

We  will  apply  the  Total  Force 
Concept  in  non-NATO  areas  as  well. 
The  President  stated  in  his  Foreign 
Policy  Report  to  Congress  last  year, 
in  a passage  with  particular  applica- 
tion to  Asia,  that  our  friends  and  al- 
lies must  bear  an  increasing  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  defense. 

***** 


Total  Force  Planning  and 
International  Security  Assistance 

The  challenging  objectives  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  can  be  achieved,  as  I 
reported  to  the  Congress  last  year, 
only  if  we  and  our  allies  both  contrib- 
ute to  their  achievement. 

Each  nation  must  do  its  share  to 
contribute  what  it  can  appropriately 
provide:  manpower  from  many  of  our 
allies;  technology,  material,  special- 
ized skills  from  the  United  States.  By 
furnishing  the  materiel  and  related 
training  support  essential  to  develop 
and  maintain  such  forces,  the  Inter- 
national Security  Assistance  Program 
serves  as  a key  instrument  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  security  assistance  assumes 
new  importance  for  initiatives  in  the 
area  of  national  security  and  foreign 
policy,  through  which  the  Administra- 
tion seeks  to  reduce  both  the  total 
cost  of  an  adequate  defense  posture 
and  our  overseas  involvement. 
***** 

Many  willing  and  potentially  help- 
ful friends  and  allies  simply  do  not 
have  the  resources  or  technical  capa- 
bilities to  assume  greater  responsibil- 
ity for  their  own  defense.  Unless  we 
help  them,  the  basic  policy  of  dimin- 
ishing the  need  for  direct  U.S.  mili- 
tary involvement  without  impairing 
Free  World  security,  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful. 

The  better  equipped  our  friends  and 
allies  are  to  provide  for  their  own 
security,  the  more  firm  will  be  our 
own  security.  This  is  so  because  the 
probability  of  war  and  of  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  war  will  be  lowered. 

An  effective  security  assistance  pro- 
gram can  allow  an  increasing  replace- 
ment of  U.S.  forces — particularly 
ground  combat  forces — with  local 
forces.  A vigorous  and  successful  se- 
curity assistance  program  can  also 
help  achieve  a period  of  more  mean- 
ingful negotiations  and  a less  danger- 
ous world  environment  as  part  of  the 
program  to  attain  our  objectives: 
lasting  peace  and  expanding  freedom 
— that  is  our  hope  and  that  is  our 
goal. 

New  Initiatives  To  Support 
Realistic  Deterrence 

The  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deter- 
rence calls  for  new  initiatives  and  con- 
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cepts  to  complement  Total  Force  plan- 
ning. Some  of  these  initiatives  will 
fall  in  areas  where  the  United  States 
bears  the  primary  responsibility, 
while  others  will  stem  from  closer  in- 
tegration of  our  planning  with  that  of 
our  friends  and  allies.  Some  may 
more  properly  be  called  new  direc- 
tions or  redirections  of  effort,  rather 
than  initiatives.  Regardless  of  what 
they  may  be  called,  we  believe  they 
are  necessary — to  modernize  our 
forces,  reshape  them  to  future  envi- 
ronments, and  to  provide  for  our  se- 
curity. 

U.S.  Force  Planning  Initiatives. 
The  Free  World  relies  on  U.S.  stra- 
tegic forces  as  the  cornerstone  of  its 
deterrent.  As  President  Nixon  has 
stated,  our  strategic  force  policy  is 
one  of  sufficiency.  In  addition  to  our 
diplomatic  initiative  in  SALT,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  appropriate  to  explore 
a range  of  new  concepts  for  future 
strategic  force  planning.  Depending 
on  progress  in  SALT  or  the  growth  in 
the  military  threat,  particularly  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  may  or  may  not 
need  to  implement  some  of  these  con- 
cepts. But  I believe  it  is  only  prudent 
that  they  be  examined  now. 

Another  difficult  area  in  planning 
our  forces  for  the  future  is  the  range 
of  potential  crisis  situations  which 
may  require  positioning  of  general 
purpose  forces.  In  the  past,  these 
forces  have  been  designed  primarily 
for  sophisticated  conventional  theater 
warfare,  although  provisions  were  in- 
cluded for  minor  contingency  and  lim- 
ited war  conflict  situations.  We  are 
investigating  possible  modifications  to 
selected  portions  of  our  existing 
forces,  both  to  enhance  overall  capa- 
bilities and  to  improve  the  responsive- 
ness of  our  forces. 

One  major  step  we  have  taken  is 
our  new  policy  with  respect  to  Re- 
serve Forces.  Members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve,  instead  of 
draftees,  will  be  the  initial  and  pri- 
mary source  for  augmentation  of  the 
active  forces  in  any  future  emergency 
requiring  a rapid  and  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  the  active  forces. 

Lower  sustaining  costs  of  non-ac- 
tive duty  forces,  as  compared  to  the 
cost  of  maintaining  larger  active  duty 
forces,  make  possible  a greater  flexi- 
bility in  planning  the  Total  Force 


structure.  This  lower  cost  of  non-ac- 
tive forces  allows  more  force  units  to 
be  provided  for  the  same  cost  as  an 
all-active  force  structure,  or  the  same 
number  of  force  units  to  be  main- 
tained for  lesser  cost.  However,  it 
also  requires  that  the  capability  and 
mobilization  readiness  of  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  be  promptly  and  effec- 
tively enhanced.  We  are  taking  steps 
to  do  so,  . . . 

Other  instances  of  more  efficient 
use  of  existing  forces  are  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Services.  For  example, 
the  Army  is  planning  to  form  and  test 
a tri-capability  (TRICAP)  division  at 
Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  with  an  armor,  an 
airmobile,  and  an  air  cavalry  combat 
brigade — to  facilitate  incorporation  of 
these  separate  capabilities  into  one  di- 
vision. The  Navy  intends  this  year  to 
test  a “CV  concept”  for  a dual  anti- 
submarine warfare  (ASW)  and  at- 
tack aircraft  capability  aboard  our 
carriers,  while  retaining  the  ability 
to  operate  either  in  a full  ASW  or 
a full  strike  mode  as  appropriate  to 
the  circumstances.  This  concept  could 
increase  significantly  carrier-operat- 
ing flexibility.  The  Air  Force  is  pro- 
ceeding with  procurement  of  air- 
transportable  “bare  base”  support 
sets  to  enhance  their  capability  for 
rapid  deployment  of  tactical  air 
forces  to  austere  bases. 

U.S.  Technology  Base  and  Techno- 
logical Initiatives.  An  adequate  re- 
search and  development,  or  technolog- 
ical, effort  remains  a most  crucial  ele- 
ment of  our  overall  defense  program. 
In  addressing  technological  require- 
ments, it  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  force  levels,  which  basically 
establish  the  overall  size  of  the  an- 
nual defense  budget,  and  the  charac- 
ter and  quality  of  the  force,  which  is 
decided  for  future  years  by  current 
Research,  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluation  (RDT&E)  expenditures. 

If  it  becomes  necessary,  we  can  mo- 
bilize the  manpower  and  production 
potential  of  this  country  in  a rela- 
tively short  period  of  time.  Everyone 
must  understand  that  we  cannot  simi- 
larly improve  overnight  our  techno- 
logical base.  This  technological  capa- 
bility will  only  be  available  when 
needed  if  it  is  maintained,  encour- 
aged, and  appreciated  now  as  an  es- 
sential national  asset.  Recent  reduc- 


tions in  technological  areas  already 
have  seriously  affected  our  ability  to 
sustain  essential  technological  leader- 
ship. 

It  is  not  possible  for  DOD  to  pro- 
vide for  our  security  with  a constant 
or  falling  level  of  U.S.  research  and 
development  effort  in  the  face  of  the 
expanding  military  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  being  pursued  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  I do  not  know  at 
this  time  what  levels  of  research  we 
will  require  by  1975  or  by  1980;  they 
will  depend  on  what  course  the  Sovi- 
ets choose  to  follow.  But  I do  know 
that  for  FY  1972  we  must  increase 
our  technological  effort,  particularly 
as  we  reduce  the  size  of  our  active 
military  force. 

More  specifically,  there  are  a num- 
ber of  areas  in  which  we  feel  we  must 
now  move  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
past.  In  each  of  these  areas  we  are 
requesting  increases  in  funding  for 
FY  1972,  and  in  several  cases  we  are 
already  requesting  the  use  of  emer- 
gency funds  and  reprogramming  au- 
thority to  accelerate  effort  in  the  re- 
maining months  of  FY  1971. 

Before  highlighting  these  requests 
for  an  extra  technological  effort  in 
FY  1972,  it  would  be  useful  to  exam- 
ine why  it  is  that  with  our  current 
lower  force  and  equipment  levels  we 
have  chosen  to  increase  our  research 
and  development  effort  in  FY  1972  by 
some  12  percent  over  FY  1971.  There 
are  six  major  reasons  for  this  in- 
crease : 

• To  avoid  the  loss  of  technical  su- 
periority to  the  Soviet  Union. 

• To  reduce  the  number  of  in- 
stances— such  as  Sputnik  in  1957 — 
that  we  could  expect  to  be  surprised 
technologically  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  next  few  years. 

• To  create  and  maintain  addi- 
tional flexibility  in  our  strategic  de- 
terrent forces. 

• To  evolve  the  concepts  and  weap- 
ons necessary  to  preserve  and  enhance 
our  ability  to  control  the  seas. 

• To  improve  the  ability  of  our 
land  and  air  forces  to  cope  with  rap- 
idly improving  Soviet  forces. 

• To  develop  simpler  and  less  ex- 
pensive weapons  to  assist  our  allies 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  own 
capabilities. 

Maintaining  technological  leader- 
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ship  is  also  important  because  it  will 
enable  us  to  anticipate  an  opponent’s 
developments  from  fragmentary  intel- 
ligence and  may  help  to  design  a 
prompt  counter  to  these  developments. 
And,  of  course,  technological  leader- 
ship is  essential  for  a rapid  response 
to  unexpected  operational  require- 
ments. 

We  recognize  that  these  factors, 
even  when  considered  together,  cannot 
enable  us  to  determine  the  precise  size 
of  the  research  and  development  pro- 
gram required  for  this  country’s  de- 
fense needs.  But  without  a strong 
technology  base,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  recognize  or  take  advantage  of  new 
developments.  Clearly,  the  objective  of 
maintaining  our  technological  leader- 
ship requires  more  than  a minimum 
sustaining  effort.  Such  an  effort 
would,  in  fact,  guarantee  a loss  of 
technological  leadership. 

Last  fall,  we  conducted  an  intensive 
review  of  existing  programs,  manage- 
ment, and  potential  developments 
which  might  be  pursued  in  the  area  of 
technology.  From  this  review,  we  con- 
cluded that  besides  shifting  emphasis 
on  certain  ongoing  programs,  we 
needed  to  embark  on  a path  that 
would  provide  an  array  of  new  initia- 
tives in  our  development  efforts  which 
could  lead  to  new  capabilities  in  our 
military  programs. 

I will  mention  some  of  the  pro- 
grams which  we  have  developed  or 
are  developing.  Programs  contained 
in  the  FY  1972  Defense  Budget  in- 
clude initiatives  in  all  major  mission 
categories.  We  have  identified  and  are 
requesting  approximately  $300  million 
in  the  FY  1972  Budget  for  research 
and  development  to  pursue  these  other 
“initiative”  programs  which  could 
provide  us  with  improved  capabilities 
in  the  future.  I wish  to  emphasize 
that  we  have  made  no  commitment  to 
production  of  specific  systems,  but  we 
feel  it  is  essential  to  expand  our  on- 
going research  and  development  effort 
in  this  way  to  preserve  and  expand 
our  flexibility  for  future  production 
should  such  systems  be  needed. 

In  the  strategic  area,  we  are  ex- 
ploring several  concepts  which  will  be 
discussed  later. 

In  our  ability  to  control  the  seas 
and  project  our  forces  abroad,  we 
are : 


• Pursuing  a broad  program  in  the 
area  of  ocean  surveillance  using 
manned  aircraft,  and  surface  and  un- 
derwater sensor  systems. 

• Improving  the  communication 
capability  of  our  fleet  by  means  of 
satellites  and  underwater  sound  com- 
munication systems. 

• Accelerating  the  development  of 
surface-to-surface  missile  capability 
for  our  ships. 

• Investigating  possible  vertical/ 
short  takeoff  and  land  (V/STOL)  air- 
craft configurations  and  missions  ap- 
plicable to  the  air  capable  ship 
(ACS)  now  in  the  conceptual  stage  of 
planning. 

• Accelerating  development  of  very 
high-speed  ship  capabilities  by  pro- 
ceeding with  hydrofoil  craft  of  in- 
creased size  and  speed  for  use  as  mis- 
sile attack  ships,  and  by  commencing 
model  testing  and  design  competition 
for  a multi-ton  experimental  research 
and  development  surface  effect  ship. 

In  the  area  of  land  warfare,  we 
are : 

• Increasing  our  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  individual  soldier  in 
an  effort  to  make  him  more  effective, 
more  mobile,  and  less  vulnerable  to 
both  ground  and  air  attack  when  op- 
erating in  varied  environments. 

• Developing  more  accurate  mis- 
siles and  artillery  to  support  our  tac- 
tical forces. 

• Proceeding  to  develop  less  vulner- 
able helicopters  with  better  surveil- 
lance capability. 

• Increasing  our  efforts  in  the  area 
of  suppression  of  anti-aircraft  fire 
and  surface-to-air  missile  defenses. 

• Improving  the  accuracy  and 
standoff  capability  of  aerial  delivered 
munitions. 

• Increasing  our  efforts  to  provide 
our  forces  with  the  capability  to 
locate  and  identify  a wide  range  of 
hostile  radar  targets  with  sufficient 
confidence  to  attack  and  destroy  them 
without  subjecting  our  aircraft  to  the 
dangers  inherent  in  visual  target 
identification. 

Force  Planning  with  Our  Allies. 
The  concept  of  force  planning  with 
our  allies  is  not  new;  it  is  our  objec- 
tive to  revitalize  and  improve  this  im- 
portant military  contribution  to  Free 
World  security. 


In  NATO  planning,  the  United 
States  must  fully  and  effectively  pur- 
sue detailed  and  integrated  long- 
range  planning  and  actions — includ- 
ing research  and  development,  pro- 
curement, training  and  operations — 
that  are  appropriate  for  a total- 
NATO  force.  Our  recent  efforts  repre- 
sent major  steps  in  the  direction  of 
making  sure  that  NATO  forces  in- 
deed do  constitute  a realistic  deter- 
rent to  Warsaw  Pact  aggression. 

I believe  that  three  items  of  partic- 
ular significance  emerged  from  the 
NATO  Ministerial  meetings  in  Brus- 
sels last  December.  First,  the  Minis- 
ters approved  the  NATO  AD-70 
Study  accomplished  over  the  preceding 
six  months.  It  highlighted  the  need 
for  more  conventional  deterrence  and 
pointed  out  specific  inadequacies  in 
existing  NATO  capabilities.  There 
was  a unanimous  feeling  that  more 
must  be  done  in  the  conventional  field 
and  that  modern  and  sufficient  NATO 
tactical  and  strategic  capabilities 
must  be  maintained. 

A second  important  area  was  that 
of  detente.  While  my  fellow  Ministers 
reaffirmed  the  importance  they  at- 
tached to  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force 
Reductions,  they  noted  that  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  have  not  directly  re- 
sponded to  past  evidence  of  NATO 
interest  for  such  reductions.  Conse- 
quently, my  colleagues  understandably 
did  not  go  beyond  the  previous  Rome 
communique  in  their  treatment  of 
Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduc- 
tions. 

A third  important  area,  that  of 
burden  sharing,  set  precedents  which 
constitute  a significant  first  step  to- 
ward more  equitable  sharing  of  the 
NATO  defense  burden.  Ten  European 
nations  agreed  among  themselves  to 
provide  almost  a billion  dollars  of  ad- 
ditional expenditures  over  the  next 
five  years,  divided  about  equally  be- 
tween improvements  to  their  own 
forces  and  contributions  to  an  addi- 
tional infrastructure  program  for  bet- 
ter communications  and  aircraft  shel- 
ters. This  is  the  most  tangible  evi- 
dence yet  of  European  recognition 
that  Europe  must  do  more  in  its  own 
behalf,  and  is  also  the  first  purely 
European  endeavor  of  such  impor- 
tance in  which  the  United  States  has 
played  no  direct  role.  It  is  the  first 
important  common  move  toward  force 
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improvement  in  the  last  10-12  years. 
This  demonstration  of  European 
awareness  of  the  strategic,  fiscal,  man- 
power, and  political  realities  and  their 
determination  to  face  them  is  good 
for  both  Europe  and  ourselves. 

We  are  continuing  our  studies  and 
planning  to  integrate  more  closely  all 
the  resources  available  within  NATO, 
to  improve  our  procedures  for  man- 
agement and  mobilization,  and 
thereby  enhance  NATO’s  capabilities. 

Other  examples  of  closer  coopera- 
tion include  the  modernization  pro- 
gram for  Korean  armed  forces  and 
of  course,  the  entire  Vietnamization 
program. 

But  there  are  additional  steps  we 
are  taking  or  planning  to  improve 
both  our  own  and  allied  capabilities. 
One  area  involves  a more  cooperative 
research  and  development  effort.  The 
military  services  have  a number  of 
bilateral  and  NATO  cooperative  re- 
search and  development  programs 
under  way  with  our  allies,  although 
the  amount  of  funds  is  small.  We  are 
planning  to  test  and  evaluate  some 
foreign  weapon  systems  for  possible 
adoption  during  this  fiscal  year,  and 
nlan  to  do  even  more  in  this  area  in 
FY  1972.  In  taking  these  steps,  we 
desire  to  eliminate  any  unnecessary 
duplication  in  weapon  systems  re- 
search and  development  activity.  To 
the  degree  that  such  duplication  can 
be  reduced,  our  overall  force  capabili- 
ties can  be  improved  at  lower  cost. 

Although  this  plan  is  not  without 
disadvantages,  it  has  been  carefully 
weighed.  We  believe  that  it  is  in  our 
mutual  interest  to  proceed  along  these 
lines  with  our  allies. 

Similarly,  we  believe  that  our  re- 
search and  development  program  has 
a definite  role  to  play  in  implementing 
the  Nixon  Doctrine.  Suitable  military 
assistance  to  our  allies  is  frequently 
limited  both  by  the  items  in  the  U.S. 
inventory,  which  may  not  necessarily 
be  appropriate  to  the  situation  at 
hand  and,  in  some  cases,  by  a lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  technical  and  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  these  coun- 
tries. There  are  several  areas  where 
appropriate  effort  can  help  insure 
that  suitable  equipment  or  assistance 
commensurate  with  allied  capabilities 
is  provided. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Interna- 


tional Fighter,  for  which  we  have  in- 
cluded $128  million  in  the  FY  1972 
budget,  is  the  only  major  development 
project  specifically  oriented  toward 
support  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  How- 
ever, there  are  several  smaller  re- 
search and  development  efforts  under- 
way. One  is  the  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  (ARPA)  program  of 
“tailored  equipment”  for  less  devel- 
oped allies.  This  program  will  develop 
and/or  test  and  evaluate  a broad  va- 
riety of  more  simple,  less  expensive 
and  more  maintainable  equipments  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  allies.  Exam- 
ples being  considered  are  light  attack 
aircraft,  fast  patrol  boats,  ambush 
protection  for  vehicles,  and  low  main- 
tenance small  arms. 

Since  these  types  of  problems  often 
fall  outside  normal  military  service 
responsibilities,  we  plan  to  have 
ARPA  task  the  military  services  to 
perform  specific,  pertinent  tasks  using 


The  threats  to  U.S.  and  Free  World 
security  obviously  were  a central 
factor  in  planning  forces  and  pro- 
grams to  implement  the  new  strategy. 

This  section  summarizes  the  major 
threats  we  and  our  friends  and  allies 
must  confront,  primarily  in  terms  of 
the  categories  of  potential  conflicts: 
strategic  and  theater  nuclear,  theater 
conventional  and  subtheater.  Also  in- 
cluded are  discussions  of  different  di- 
mensions of  the  threat:  communist 
military  assistance  and  the  technolog- 
ical challenge.  . . . 

Strategic  Nuclear  Threat 

The  primary  strategic  threat  to  the 
United  States — the  capability  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  deliver  long-range, 
nuclear  weapons  against  targets  in 
the  United  States — has  been  a matter 
of  grave  concern  to  us. 

The  Soviets  have  built  up  their 
ICBM  forces  at  a rapid  rate  during 
the  past  five  years  and,  as  of  the  end 
of  1970,  had  some  1,440  operational 
launchers.  There  are  indications,  how- 
ever, that  construction  on  new  silo 
starts  has  slowed  during  the  past 


ARPA  funds.  In  certain  instances, 
the  military  services  would  be  free  to 
undertake  projects  on  their  own  initi- 
ative. It  is  expected  that  this  arrange- 
ment will  remove  such  efforts  from 
funding  competition  with  regular 
military  service  programs,  yet  retain 
military  service  flexibility  to  support 
important  programs  which  might  have 
multiple  applications.  We  intend  to 
start  this  effort  on  a modest  basis  in 
FY  1972. 

This  new  program  will  consolidate 
and  expand  on  current  projects  to  in- 
clude those  supporting  our  most  im- 
portant allies.  Our  goal  is  to  provide 
equipment  to  reduce  dependence 
upon  U.S.  forces,  select  equipment 
which  offers  an  optimized  military 
capability  for  the  funds  available,  and 
provide  options  for  more  sophisticated 
U.S.  general  purpose  equipment  as 
appropriate  and  commensurate  with 
the  capabilities  of  a friend  or  ally. 


year. 

The  SS-11  deployment  of  launchers 
appears  to  have  leveled  off  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  with  over  900  missiles,  part 
of  which  are  associated  with  the  me- 
dium range/intermediate  range  ballis- 
tic missile  (MR/IRBM)  fields.  The 
deployment  rate  of  the  SS-9s  de- 
creased during  1970,  even  though  de- 
ployment continued.  Work  on  some 
sites  may  have  been  suspended  and 
work  has  slowed  on  several  others. 
The  deployment  rate  of  the  SS-13 
continues  as  it  has  for  the  past  four 
years,  with  some  indication  that  it 
may  be  slowing. 

The  implications  of  these  trends  are 
still  not  clear.  The  Soviets  may  have 
completed  new  starts  for  a pro- 
grammed force  of  SS-9  and  SS-11 
missiles,  or  they  may  have  slowed  silo 
construction  in  order  to  proceed  with 
retrofit  of  some  existing  silos  with  mis- 
siles improved,  modified,  or  [equipped 
with  multiple  independent  reentry  ve- 
hicle (MIRV)].  Alternately,  the  ex- 
planation may  be  that  the  Soviets  are 
preparing  to  deploy  new  ICBM  sys- 
tems. We  will,  of  course,  be  examin- 
ing the  situation  carefully  in  order  to 
get  more  precise  indications  of  where 
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they  are  headed. 

However,  we  expect  the  Soviets  by 
mid-1972,  if  they  elect  to  continue 
work  on  those  sites  where  construc- 
tion has  slowed  or  stopped  and  to 
maintain  the  older  systems  at  the  cur- 
rent level,  to  have  over  1,500  opera- 
tional ICBM  launchers,  part  of  which 
are  associated  with  the  MR/IRBM 
fields. 

Beyond  1972  our  projections  of  So- 
viet ICBM  launchers  and  reentry  ve- 
hicles (RVs)  become  less  firm.  As  was 
the  case  last  year,  there  is  still  no 
agreed  estimate  on  what  the  size  and 
characteristics  of  the  Soviet  force  will 
actually  be  in  the  period  after  1972, 
or  on  where  it  may  level  off. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  al- 
though the  Soviets  probably  have  no 
MIRVed  missiles  operational  at  the 
present  time,  multiple  reentry  vehi- 
cles (MRVs)  have  been  tested  many 
times  on  the  SS-9  since  August  1968. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Soviets  could 
have  over  the  next  few  years,  several 
distinctly  different  forces  depending 
on  their  objectives  and  force  deci- 
sions. Regardless  of  the  direction  in 
which  they  proceed,  a key  question 
would  remain  about  the  accuracy  of 
the  RVs  in  their  ICBM  force.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  accuracy  of  the 
SS-9  could  be  substantially  improved 
by  1975/76.  With  this  improved  RV 
accuracy,  the  projected  Soviet  SS-9 
missile  force  could  pose  a serious 
threat  to  the  future  survivability  of 
undefended  Minuteman  silos. 

The  Soviet  ICBM  threat  is  aug- 
mented by  a substantial  nuclear- 
powered,  ballistic-missile  submarine 
fleet  that  is  presently  the  fastest 
growing  element  of  the  threat.  The 
most  capable  component  of  this  fleet 
is  the  Y-class  which,  like  the  U.S. 
Polaris,  has  16  tubes  for  launching 
missiles.  There  are  now  at  least  17 
such  submarines  operational — capable 
of  launching  at  least  272  missiles 
with  a range  of  1,300  nautical  miles. 
The  additional  ballistic  missile  capa- 
bility in  older  Soviet  submarines  gives 
them  a total  of  more  than  350  launch- 
ers in  the  operational  inventory.  An- 
other 15  or  more  Y-class  submarines 
are  in  various  stages  of  assembly  and 
fitting  out.  At  the  current  production 
rate  of  7-8  nuclear  ballistic  missile 
submarines  (SSBNs)  per  year,  the 


USSR  could  develop  an  operational 
force  of  Y-class  submarines  by  1974, 
comparable  in  size  to  the  current  Po- 
laris force.  A longer  range  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missile  is  under 
active  development.  We  cannot  esti- 
mate deployment  at  this  time. 

The  Soviet  intercontinental  heavy 
bomber  force,  which  now  numbers 
around  200  aircraft  (including  about 
50  tankers)  continues  its  slow  down- 
ward trend  of  the  past  few  years. 
Although  we  believe  the  Soviet  me- 
dium bomber  force  of  several  hundred 
aircraft  is  targeted  primarily  against 
the  Eurasian  area,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  fact  that  these  aircraft  do  have  a 
one-way  mission  capability  against 
the  United  States.  The  Soviets  also 
have  a new  swing-wing  bomber  under 
development.  Its  future  role  has  not 
been  determined,  but  it  is  estimated  to 
have  intercontinental  range  capabil- 
ity. 

With  regard  to  the  strategic  defen- 
sive forces  of  the  Soviet  Union,  there 
is  extensive  deployment  of  aircraft 
defenses,  as  well  as  an  antiballistic 
missile  (ABM)  system  deployed 
around  Moscow.  The  Soviets  have  a 
large  inventory  of  radars  numbering 
in  the  thousands  and  a force  of  over 
3,000  interceptor  aircraft.  There  is  a 
slight  trend  toward  a reduction  in  the 
number  of  these  interceptors,  but  the 
quality  of  the  force  has  improved. 
Four  new  interceptors  have  been 
added  since  1964,  and  these  newer 
models  make  up  a substantial  part  of 
the  force.  In  addition,  four  different 
surface-to-air  missile  (SAM)  systems, 
with  about  10,000  launchers,  are  pres- 
ently deployed  for  air  defense.  There 
is  concern  by  some  of  my  technical 
experts  that  the  SA-5  SAM  might  be 
capable  of  adaptation  for  certain 
ABM  roles. 

The  Soviets  now  have  four  Moscow 
ABM  complexes  (ABM-1)  opera- 
tional. They  are  continuing  construc- 
tion of  surveillance  radars  which 
could  be  a part  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem, and  are  actively  working  on  re- 
search and  development  related  to  de- 
velopment of  new  ABM  system  com- 
ponents, including  a new  missile. 

As  for  the  strategic  nuclear  threat 
of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China, 
their  progress  toward  achieving  an 
ICBM  capability  is  continuing.  The 


sophistication  of  Chinese  missile  pro- 
grams was  clearly  indicated  by  the 
launching  of  China’s  first  satellite  in 
April  1970,  probably  using  stages  of 
an  IRBM  now  under  development.  We 
believe  that  the  Chinese  could  attain 
an  initial  operational  capability 
(IOC)  with  ICBMs  within  three  years 
after  flight  testing  commenced.  The 
start  of  testing  has  not  yet  been  con- 
firmed, but  a reduced  range  test  of  an 
ICBM  may  have  occurred  in  late 
1970.  Thus  the  earliest  possible  date 
for  deployment  would  be  1973,  but  it 
is  more  likely  that  the  Chinese  ICBM 
will  not  attain  IOC  until  a year  or 
two  later,  and  they  probably  could  not 
have  significant  numbers  of  ICBMs 
deployed  until  late  in  the  decade. 

Theater  Nuclear  Threat 

The  theater  nuclear  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union  include  large  numbers 
of  ballistic  missile  launchers  (includ- 
ing short,  medium,  intermediate,  as 
well  as  variable  range  missiles)  and 
tactical  surface-to-surface  missile 
launchers  assigned  to  their  ground 
forces.  In  addition,  their  large  me- 
dium bomber  force  of  about  700  air- 
craft in  long  range  and  400  aircraft 
in  naval  aviation  is  capable  of  carry- 
ing nuclear  weapons,  as  are  a sub- 
stantial number  of  light  bombers, 
fighter  bombers  and  fighters  in  the 
tactical  air  forces.  Soviet  naval  forces, 
both  surface  and  sub-surface,  also 
carry  nuclear-capable  missiles. 

Theater  nuclear  capabilities  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  probably 
are  limited  currently  to  medium 
bombers,  but  limited  deployment  of 
the  Chinese  MRBM  may  have 
occurred.  The  emphasis  in  Chinese 
research  and  development  appears  to 
have  shifted  in  1970  from  the  MRBM 
to  development  of  an  IRBM.  The 
Chinese  MR/IRBM  development  ef- 
forts have  also  provided  important 
experience  for  their  ICBM  program. 

By  mid-1971,  the  Chinese  are  ex- 
pected to  have  a small  number  of 
MRBMs  deployed.  Their  IRBM  could 
attain  IOC  within  the  next  year  or 
two,  and  by  mid-1972,  the  Chinese  are 
expected  to  have  operational  a modest 
number  of  missiles,  with  a mix  of 
MRBMs  and  IRBMs.  This  will,  of 
course,  provide  an  additional  nuclear 
threat  to  the  free  nations  of  Asia. 
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China’s  primary  aircraft  for  nu- 
clear weapon  delivery  is  the  Badger, 
now  in  series  production.  They  now 
have  a few  of  these  aircraft  opera- 
tional and  are  expected  to  have  a sig- 
nificant force  by  mid-1972. 

Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact 
Theater  Conventional  Threat 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  seen 
the  Soviet  and  other  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  continue  their  growth  both  in 
quality  and  in  quantity.  The  Soviets 
now  have  at  least  160  divisions  in- 
cluding motorized  rifle,  tank,  and  air- 
borne. This  total  includes  divisions  de- 
ployed along  the  USSR-Chinese  bor- 
der. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  So- 
viet divisions  are  appreciably  smaller 
than  their  U.S.  counterparts,  and  that 
the  Soviets  allocate  a considerably 
smaller  proportion  of  their  manpower 
to  combat  and  service  support  func- 
tions than  we  do. 

Ground  Combat.  The  Soviets  proba- 
bly will  continue  for  the  next  few 
years  production  of  the  T-62  medium 
tank,  with  modifications. 

In  other  categories  of  equipment  we 
believe  that  the  Soviets  will  gradually 
equip  infantry  units  in  at  least  some 
of  the  divisions  with  a new  amphibi- 
ous armored  infantry  combat  vehicle. 
Furthermore,  the  Soviets  are  almost 
certainly  experimenting  with  im- 
proved conventional  weapons  and 
within  several  years  the  Soviets  could 
have  sizable  operational  inventories  of 
improved  conventional  artillery  shells, 
bombs,  and  missile  warheads  in  thea- 
ter force  units. 

We  believe  the  Soviets  will  retain 
their  current  family  of  tactical  mis- 
siles and  that  the  number  of  tactical 
launchers  will  continue  to  grow. 

Tactical  Air.  In  tactical  aviation,  a 
gradual  buildup  probably  will  con- 
tinue for  the  next  few  years.  . . . 

The  Soviets  have  developed  several 
new  aircraft  which  could  satisfy  their 
requirement  to  replace  obsolescent 
ground  attack  and  light  bombers  and 
improve  their  air  defense  capability. 
One  of  these  aircraft  became  opera- 
tional in  1970,  and  another  may  be 
operational  now  in  Soviet  tactical 
aviation.  A third,  Foxbat,  recently 
was  deployed  with  strategic  defense 
forces  as  an  interceptor,  and  may 


enter  the  tactical  aviation  inventory 
in  1971.  If  employed  in  tactical  avia- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  the  Foxbat 
will  retain  its  primary  role  as  an  in- 
terceptor and  fulfill  a specialized  sec- 
ondary reconnaissance  role. 

Air  Defense.  We  expect  the  Soviets 
to  continue  to  expand  and  improve 
their  theater  air  defense  systems,  in- 
cluding the  command  and  control  sys- 
tems and  the  tactical  missile  systems. 
The  SA-4  Ganef  missile  system,  which 
has  been  in  service  with  Soviet  forces 
in  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe 
since  1967,  is  now  entering  service 
with  several  of  the  subordinate  ar- 
mies, and  the  SA-6  Gainful  is  cur- 
rently being  deployed  to  upgrade  So- 
viet capability  in  this  category. 

Naval  Forces.  It  is  obvious  that  an 
open-ocean  navy  has  been  developed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Already  having 
the  largest  submarine  force  in  the 
world,  the  Soviets  have  introduced 
several  new,  advanced  classes  of  sub- 
marines since  1968.  The  Y-class 
SSBN  already  has  been  discussed. 
The  introduction  of  nuclear-powered, 
cruise  missile  attack  classes  has 
added  a new  dimension  to  submarine 
warfare. 

By  the  mid-1970s,  the  replacement 
of  older  diesel-powered,  cruise  missile 
and  attack  submarines  with  new  nu- 
clear-powered vessels  could  result  in  a 
quantitatively  smaller  but  qualita- 
tively improved  submarine  force. 

Concurrent  with  this  massive  sub- 
marine construction  and  development 
program,  the  Soviets  have  introduced 
new  and  advanced  naval  missile  sys- 
tems. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  we  expect 
the  composition  of  the  Soviet’s  major 
surface  combatant  fleet  to  change  sig- 
nificantly as  new  missile-equipped 
combatants  replace  older  ships  armed 
with  guns.  Whereas  in  1970,  missile- 
equipped  surface  combatants  ac- 
counted for  23  percent  of  the  major 
surface  combatant  fleet,  by  1975  we 
project  that  some  40-50  percent  of  the 
fleet  will  be  missile-armed. 

Lift  Capability.  With  regard  to  lift 
forces,  the  Soviets  have  increased 
their  military  air  transport  capability 
to  include  the  AN-22/Cock  heavy  lo- 
gistic transport,  a number  of  which 
are  operational  with  transport  units. 
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Immediate  Threat  in  the  Middle  East 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
can  be  fitted  into  potential  categories 
of  possible  conflict  only  with  diffi- 
culty. . . . Forces  which  we  have  in- 
cluded in  one  category — such  as  the 
Soviet  theater  conventional  threat — 
also  represent  capabilities  that  could 
be  used  in  other  types  of  conflict.  The 
immediate  threat  in  the  Middle  East, 
of  course,  consists  of  the  potential  for 
war  between  Arab  states  and  Israel, 
but  the  possibility  exists  that  such  a 
conflict  could  involve  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  The  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East  obviously 
has  a vital  bearing  on  the  U.S.  secu- 
rity interests  in  that  area.  Moreover, 
the  Soviets  are  deeply  involved  with 
and  in  some  of  the  Arab  states  in  the 
area. 
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Theater  and  Subtheater  Threat  in  Asia 

Our  Asian  allies  and  friends  are 
faced  with  a threat  that  differs  some- 
what from  that  posed  to  NATO  by 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  The  forces  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  North 
Korea,  and  North  Vietnam  are  able  to 
engage  in  subversive  and  small-scale 
guerrilla  attacks  in  bordering  states, 
as  well  as  being  capable  of  mounting 
full-scale  conventional  attacks  in  ad- 
joining countries.  These  forces,  there- 
fore, pose  both  a potential  theater 
conventional  threat,  and  a sub-theater 
threat.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind  as 
we  address  the  total  forces  available 
to  China,  North  Korea,  and  North 
Vietnam. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  forces  in 
Asia  must  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  theater  threat  in  Asia. 

Communist  China,  however,  poses 
the  principal  general  purpose  force 
threat  in  Asia.  The  Chinese  army  con- 
sists of  approximately  2.5  million  per- 
sonnel, organized  into  a total  of  more 
than  140  combat  divisions.  The  air 
force  (including  the  Navy’s  air  arm) 
consists  of  more  than  4,000  aircraft, 
of  which  most  are  jet  fighters,  and  a 
small  fleet  of  about  300  jet  bombers. 
The  navy’s  main  offensive  strength 
centers  upon  a growing  force  of  more 
than  40  attack  submarines,  a number 
of  which  are  of  the  medium-range  R- 
Class;  and  increasing  numbers  of 
guided  missile  patrol  boats.  Chinese 
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production  of  army  ordnance,  new 
guided  missile  destroyers  and  ad- 
vanced jet  fighter  aircraft  are  con- 
tributing to  a rapid  modernization  of 
the  general  purpose  forces. 

The  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
could  conduct  major  offensive  opera- 
tions in  four  non-Communist  areas: 
South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Southeast  Asia 
and  India. 

:jc  jf: 

North  Korea  poses  another  signifi- 
cant threat  in  Asia.  The  country’s 
general  purpose  forces  are  relatively 
modern  in  structure  and  equipment 
and  have  attained  a high  state  of 
combat  readiness.  The  Army  consists 
of  some  360,000  personnel  and  about 
25  division  equivalents  and  could 
probably  engage  in  initial  offensive 
operations  without  external  assist- 
ance. 

The  North  Korean  air  force  has 
more  than  550  aircraft  in  its  tactical 
air  inventory,  including  MIG-21s.  The 
air  force  also  has  a number  of  trans- 
port planes  (including  helicopters), 
and  a small  number  of  light  bombers 
and  70  trainer  aircraft. 

The  navy  includes  a small  subma- 
rine force,  guided  missile  patrol  boats, 
and  a sizable  number  of  motor  tor- 
pedo boats. 

Any  sustained  conventional  offen- 
sive operations  would  require  consid- 
erable materiel  and  possibly  military 
personnel  assistance  from  North  Ko- 
rea’s Communist  allies.  However, 
North  Korea  is  capable  of  mounting  a 
wide  variety  of  unconventional  war- 
fare operations. 

The  North  Vietnamese  theater  and 
sub-theater  threat  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  significantly  different  from  other 
threats  in  Asia  since  a portion  of  its 
force  already  is  engaged  in  actual 
combat.  We  must,  however,  recognize 
the  full  dimensions  of  the  military 
threat  that  could  be  posed  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  army  has  a total  in-country 
strength  of  315,000  and  is  organized 
into  13-14  division/commands.  The 
navy  is  relatively  small  and  consists 
primarily  of  motor  gun  and  torpedo 
boats.  The  North  Vietnamese  have  a 
total  of  more  than  200  fighter  and 
attack  aircraft  in  the  air  force.  While 
most  of  these  are  MIG-15/17/19s,  a 
significant  number  are  MIG-21s. 


Immediate  Subtheater 
Threat  in  Southeast  Asia 

The  actual  deployment  of  a sub- 
stantial portion  (roughly  half)  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  army  in  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos,  along 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  support  of 
local  communist  forces  (Viet  Cong, 
Khmer  Communist,  and  Pathet  Lao) 
in  these  countries,  provides  the  imme- 
diate threat  to  our  friends  and  allies 
in  Southeast  Asia.  In  South  Vietnam 
we  believe  there  are  a total  of  at  least 
240,000  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese personnel  actually  deployed. 

sj«  sfc  H4 

Technological  Challenge 

Forces  in-being  and  military  assist- 
ance are  only  part  of  the  military 
threat  to  our  nation’s  security.  The 
technology  behind  the  capabilities  of 
our  potential  opponents,  particularly 
the  Soviets,  is  of  severe  concern  to  us. 
With  the  continuing  technological  ef- 
fort on  their  part,  we  must  expect  the 
Soviets  will  be  capable  of  reducing 
our  technological  lead  in  some  areas 
and,  at  some  point  in  the  future,  we 
could  even  lag  in  certain  critical 
areas. 

Since  1968,  the  Soviet  research,  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaluation  budget 
has  increased  at  10  percent  to  13 
percent  per  year,  while  that  of  the 


United  States  has  remained  essentially 
constant.  Our  estimates  indicate  that 
the  Soviets  are  now  spending,  in  1968 
equivalent  dollars,  some  $3  billion 
more  annually  on  military  and  space 
research  and  development  than  we  do. 
The  Soviet  level  of  military  and  space 
technological  effort  appears  to  be  sig- 
nificantly larger  than  that  of  the 
United  States. 

With  a technological  effort  of  that 
size,  our  analyses  indicate  that  the 
Soviets  could  reduce  our  technological 
lead  of  several  years  by  approxi- 
mately one  year  with  the  passing  of 
every  three  years.  Toward  the  mid- 
to-late  1970s,  we  may  find  that  we 
have  no  technological  lead  at  all — or 
worse — we  may  lag  several  years  be- 
hind the  Soviets  in  some  critical  areas 
by  that  time. 

Although  these  comments  relate 
primarily  to  our  estimates  of  fund- 
ing associated  with  Soviet  research, 
the  same  general  trends  are  evident 
with  regard  to  other  measures — man- 
power, facility  growth,  and  basic  re- 
search efforts.  Given  the  fact  that 
theirs  is  a closed  society,  if  the  Sovi- 
ets were  to  take  the  technological 
lead,  it  would  be  much  more  difficult 
for  us  to  guide  our  intelligence 
collection  activities,  to  interpret  the 
information  we  do  acquire,  and  to 
make  confident  decisions  based  on  this 
information. 
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Force  Planning  under  the  New  Strategy 


In  planning  forces  for  the  complete 
spectrum  of  conflict,  we  must  recog- 
nize all  the  capabilities  that  can  be 
provided  by  our  existing  forces.  Many 
of  these  forces  are  versatile  enough  to 
perform  more  than  one  mission  or 
function  and  to  serve  purposes  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  for  which  they 
have  been  specifically  designed  and 
procured.  Many  examples  are  availa- 
ble: the  B-52,  although  designed  as  a 
strategic  bomber,  has  played  a large 
role  in  tactical  operations  in  the  con- 
flict in  Southeast  Asia;  most  tactical 
aircraft  and  tactical  missile  systems 
have  both  conventional  and  nuclear 
delivery  capabilities  and  several  air- 
craft have  multimission  roles,  such  as 
interdiction,  close  support,  and  air  su- 
periority; some  tactical  fighters  can 
be  used  as  interceptors  for  strategic 
air  defense  of  the  Continental  United 
States;  and  aircraft  carriers,  depend- 
ing on  aircraft  complement,  are  capa- 
ble of  being  used  in  defending  the 


fleet,  attacking  hostile  ships  or  sub- 
marines, providing  close  air  support 
or  interdiction  overland,  or  other  mis- 
sions. 

Thus,  the  use  to  which  any  system 
can  be  put  derives  more  from  inher- 
ent capability  and  the  nature  of  the 
conflict  than  from  primary  mission 
design.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  any  given  force  ele- 
ment cannot  always  be  used  in  a 
time-critical  environment  for  more 
than  one  mission,  a major  reason  for 
prudent  levels  of  force  redundancy. 

The  Five-Year  Program 

Last  year,  when  presenting  the  FY 
1971  Defense  Budget  and  Program  I 
advised  you  that  we  had  broken  the 
cycle  of  five-year  planning,  and  that 
the  FY  1971  Budget  was  transitional. 
This  year,  as  I promised,  we  are  pre- 
senting the  first  Five-Year  Defense 
Program  of  this  Administration.  In 


effect,  we  have  completed  our  transi- 
tion to  baseline  planning,  and  are  now 
building  for  the  future.  Table  1 in- 
cludes a summary  of  the  active  forces 
we  plan  to  maintain  through  FY 
1972. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In  planning  strategic  forces  to  meet 
the  military  criteria  for  deterrence, 
our  principal  objectives,  derived  from 
the  sufficiency  criteria,  currently  in- 
clude: 

• Maintaining  an  adequate  second- 
strike  capability  to  deter  an  all-out 
surprise  attack  on  our  strategic 
forces. 

• Providing  no  incentive  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  strike  the  United 
States  first  in  a crisis. 

® Preventing  the  Soviet  Union 
from  gaining  the  ability  to  cause  con- 
siderably greater  urban/industrial  de- 
struction than  the  United  States 
could  inflict  on  the  Soviets  in  a nu- 
clear war. 

• Defending  against  damage  from 
small  attacks  or  accidental  launches. 

S*S  5jS 

Planned  FY  1972  Strategic  Forces. 
For  FY  1972,  in  the  absence  of  a 
SALT  agreement,  the  major  numeri- 
cal change  that  will  take  place  in 
these  forces  is  the  inactivation  of 
three  B-52  squadrons.  We  currently 
plan  to  keep  the  aircraft  from  one  of 
these  inactivated  squadrons,  plus 
those  of  the  two  B-52D  squadrons  in 
Southeast  Asia,  as  rotational  aircraft 
to  support  our  mission  requirements 
in  that  area. 

Our  strategic  offensive  forces  at  the 
end  of  FY  1972  will  consist  of  1,000 
Minuteman  missiles,  54  Titan  missiles, 
450  B-52  aircraft  (26  squadrons),  71 
FB-111  aircraft  (four  squadrons), 
and  656  Polaris  and  Poseidon  missiles 
carried  in  41  nuclear  submarines. 

Our  strategic  defensive  forces  at 
the  end  of  FY  1972  will  include  about 
600  manned  interceptors  and  about 
900  surface-to-air  missiles  on  site,  to- 
gether with  the  required  warning  and 
command  and  control  systems. 

With  planned  modernization,  and 
with  a phased  Safeguard  deployment 
as  appropriate,  these  strategic  force 
strengths  represent  our  baseline  plan- 
ning forces  for  the  future. 

Modernization  of  U.S.  Strategic 
Forces  in  FY  1972.  The  major  pro- 
grams for  improvement  and  moderni- 


Table  No.  1 

Summary  of  Selected  Active  Military  Forces 

(End  of  Fiscal  Year) 


Strategic  Forces 

Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles: 
Minuteman 
Titan  II 

Polaris-Poseidon  Missiles 
Strategic  Bombers  (AAI) 

Manned  Fighter  Interceptor  Sqdns 
Army  Air  Defense  Firing  Batteries 
General  Purpose  Forces: 

Land  Forces: 

Army  Divisions 
Marine  Corps  Divisions 
Tactical  Air  Forces: 

Air  Force  Wings 
Navy  Attack  Wings 
Marine  Corps  Wings 
Naval  Forces: 

Attack  & Antisubmarine  Carriers 
Nuclear  Attack  Submarines 
Escort  Ships 

Amphibious  Assault  Ships 
Airlift  and  Sealift  Forces: 

Aircraft  Squadrons: 

C-5A 

C-133,  C-141,  C-118, 
C-124,  C-130,  C-135 
Troopships,  Cargo  Ships,  and 
Tankers 


1964 

1970 

1971 

1972 

600 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

54 

54 

54 

54 

336 

656 

656 

656 

,277 

517 

569 

521 

40 

14 

11 

11 

107 

40 

30 

21 

16  H 

YlVz 

13% 

131/3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

22 

23 

21 

21 

15 

13 

12 

11 

3 

3 

3 

3 

24 

19 

18 

16 

19 

44 

51 

55 

265 

231 

226 

227 

139 

97 

81 

75 

— 

1 

2 

4 

32 

17 

15 

13 

100 

113 

105 

98 
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Table  No-  2 

Selected  Strategic  Forces  Programs 

FY  1971  FY  1972 
Actual  Proposed 


Funding  Funding 
($Mil-  ^Mil- 

Reliable,  Survivable  Retaliatory  Forces  lions)  lions) 

Development  and  Continued  Procurement  of  Short  Range 
Attack  Missile  (SRAM)  and  Modification  of  Aircraft  266  359 

Continued  Development  of  Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoy 

(SCAD)  10 

Continued  Procurement  of  Minuteman  III  and  Minute- 
man  Force  Modernization  589  839 

Conversion  of  SSBNs  to  Poseidon  Configuration,  Con- 
tinued Procurement  of  Poseidon  Missiles, and  Associated 
Effort  1,022  803 

Development  of  New  Undersea  Long  Range  Missile 
System  (ULMS)  45  110 

Continued  Development  of  New  Strategic  Bomber,  B-l  75  370 

Development  of  Advanced  Ballistic  Re-entry  Systems  and 
Technology  100  87 

Reconnaissance,  Early  Warning,  and  Air  Defense 
Continued  Development  of  Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
System  (AWACS),  and  Over  the  Horizon  Radar  (OTH)  92  149 

Continued  Deployment  of  New  Satellite  Strategic  Sur- 
veillance System  and  Development  of  Follow-on 
Systems  213  187 

Ballistic  Missile  Defense 

Continued  Deployment  of  Safeguard  1,331  1,278 

Identification  and  Development  of  Advanced  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  Technology  by  the  Army’s  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  Agency  105  100 

Prototype  Development  of  Hard-Site  Defense  25  65 

Civil  Defense  73  78 


Safeguard  Deployment  Schedule 

(Equipment  Readiness  Date) 

Oct  74  May  75  Early  76  Mid-77  or  Late  77 

Grand  Forks  Malmstrom  Whiteman  Warren  Initial 

Washington,  D.C. 
Capability  a 

a The  initial  defense  of  Washington  is  the  same  as  would  be  provided  in  the 
full  Safeguard  deployment  and  includes  a single  Missile  Site  Radar  (MSR). 


zation,  shown  on  Table  2,  are  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  sufficiency  of 
these  forces  to  fulfill  the  basic  plan- 
ning objectives  I noted  earlier,  while 
at  the  same  time  preserving  our  flexi- 
bility. 

A Reliable  and  Survivable  Retalia- 
tory Force.  In  the  strategic  offensive 
forces  area,  we  are  concerned  both 
about  the  potential  vulnerability  and 
the  penetration  capability  of  our 
bombers  and  missiles  as  we  approach 
the  mid-1970s. 

To  enhance  the  prelaunch  surviva- 
bility of  our  strategic  bomber  force 
against  the  Soviet  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missile  threat,  alert  aircraft 
are  being  dispersed  over  a greater 
number  of  bases,  generally  further  in- 
land than  in  the  past.  Fourteen  satel- 
lite bases,  each  with  minimum  facili- 
ties to  support  aircraft,  will  be  in 
operation  by  the  end  of  FY  1972.  We 
are  currently  examining  options  for 
more  extensive  interior  basing  of  this 
force,  and  other  means  to  further 
improve  prelaunch  survivability 
against  a broad  range  of  potential 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missile 
threats.  For  example,  one  specific  ini- 
tiative undertaken  by  the  Air  Force  is 
the  provision  of  a rapid  start  capabil- 
ity for  the  B-52s  and  associated  tank- 
ers assigned  to  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  to  reduce  engine  start  time. 

We  will  also  need  to  provide  im- 
proved penetration  capability  for  the 
B-52  force  as  well  as  the  FB-111 
bomber  force  which  will  be  opera- 
tional through  the  mid-to-late  1970s. 
For  this  purpose,  we  are  requesting 
$359  million  in  FY  1972  to  complete 
development  of  the  Short  Range 
Attack  Missile  (SRAM),  procure  a 
quantity  of  missiles,  and  modify  B-52 
and  FB-111  aircraft  to  carry 
SRAMs.  In  addition,  we  are  request- 
ing $10  million  to  continue  develop- 
ment of  the  Subsonic  Cruise  Armed 
Decoy  (SCAD)  to  counter  possible  So- 
viet air  defenses  of  the  late  1970s. 

. . . Based  on  favorable  static  and 
flight  test  results  of  the  SRAM  motor, 
the  Air  Force  has  recently  ordered 
the  start  of  full  production  of  the 
missile. 

We  are  continuing  the  program  to 
deploy  multiple  independent  reentry 
vehicles  (MIRVs)  in  our  Minuteman 
and  Poseidon  missiles.  . . . 


Including  MIRV,  several  major 
programs  for  the  improvement  and 
modernization  of  our  land-based  mis- 
sile force  are  now  underway,  with  a 
total  funding  requested  of  $839  mil- 
lion. The  budget  includes  $591  million 
to  procure  Minuteman  Ills  toward  a 
total  planning  objective  of  550  mis- 
siles. The  force  modernization  pro- 
gram includes  upgrading  Minuteman 
silos  against  nuclear  blast  and  radia- 
tion effects,  in  order  to  reduce  their 
vulnerability.  This  program  will  be 
coordinated  with  the  replacement  of 
Minuteman  I by  Minuteman  III  mis- 
siles to  complete  both  the  silo  upgrad- 
ing and  Minuteman  III  deployment 
programs  efficiently.  The  Budget  also 
includes  funds  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram of  reducing  the  vulnerability  of 
the  Minuteman  II  missiles  to  nuclear 
radiation  effects  while  in  flight.  The 


Minuteman  III  missiles  currently 
being  produced  are  already  designed 
to  withstand  these  effects.  In  addition, 
we  will  continue  the  Command  Data 
Buffer  Program,  which  will  permit 
more  rapid  and  remote  retargeting  of 
Minuteman  III  missiles. 

In  addition,  we  are  planning  steps 
to  preserve  this  portion  of  our  stra- 
tegic offensive  forces  through  the  de- 
ployment of  active  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense. I will  discuss  this  program  and 
its  relation  to  our  overall  planning 
later. 

We  are  continuing  to  convert  Pola- 
ris submarines  to  carry  the  Poseidon 
MIRV  missile.  . . . The  Budget  in- 
cludes $803  million  to  convert  more 
submarines,  procure  more  missiles, 
and  provide  long  lead  items  for  con- 
versions planned  next  year.  Funding 
for  the  Poseidon  submarine  conver- 
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THE  B-l  is  being  developed  in  a manner  to  minimize  the  concurrence  of  devel 
opment  and  production. 


sion  program  should  be  completed  in 
FY  1974. 

In  addition  to  these  programs  now 
in  progress,  we  must  also  make  prep- 
arations to  carry  out  long-range  mod- 
ernization programs  to  provide  ade- 
quate strategic  offensive  forces  in  the 
1980s.  We  believe  that  the  best  near- 
term  approach  is  to  do  design  studies 
and  preliminary  engineering  develop- 
ment of  a number  of  systems  without 
committing  ourselves  to  produce  any 
of  them.  In  this  way,  we  will  preserve 
the  flexibility  to  capitalize  on  oppor- 
tunities as  they  appear,  counter 
threats  which  may  emerge  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  respond  to  changes  emerg- 
ing from  SALT. 

The  two  most  significant  of  our  on- 
going long-range  developments  are 
the  Undersea  Long-Range  Missile 
System  (ULMS)  and  the  B-l  inter- 
continental bomber.  . . . The  Budget 
contains  $110  million,  primarily  for 
continued  technical  tradeoff  studies, 
preliminary  submarine  and  facilities 
design,  and  design  work  on  the  power 
plant  and  navigation,  guidance,  fire 
control,  and  launcher  systems. 

The  Budget  also  includes  $370  mil- 
lion to  continue  engineering  develop- 
ment of  the  B-l  intercontinental 
bomber.  . . . The  B-l  is  being  devel- 
oped in  such  a manner  as  to  minimize 
the  concurrence  of  development  and 
production.  This  will  permit  a B-l 
operational  capability  by  the  early 
1980s  if  we  choose  at  a later  date  to 
proceed  into  production. 

We  plan  to  continue  our  investiga- 
tions of  Advanced  Ballistic  Re-entry 


Systems  (ABRES)  and  technology, 
and  are  requesting  $87  million  in  FY 
1972  for  this  effort. 

Air  Defense.  During  FY  1972,  we 
will  make  certain  additional  reduc- 
tions in  the  current  air  defense 
forces,  primarily  with  reductions  in 
surface-to-air  missiles,  but  we  will 
maintain  our  aircraft  early  warning 
capability  and  will  continue  research 
and  development  to  provide  effective 
bomber  defenses.  The  major  change 
planned  for  these  forces  in  FY  1972 
is  a reduction  in  the  number  of  Nike- 
Hercules  missile  batteries. 

Even  if  we  successfully  conclude  a 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreement, 
we  may  need  to  modernize  our  air 
defenses  in  the  late  1970s.  Therefore, 
the  Budget  includes  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  for  two  key  systems: 
$3.6  million  for  the  continental  U.S. 
Over-the-Horizon  radar  (OTH-B) 
and  $145  million  for  the  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System 
(AWACS).  . . . 

A future  air  defense  system  will 
require  an  improved  interceptor  that 
possesses  a “look-down/shoot-down” 
capability,  greater  time  on  station  at 
AWACS  operating  ranges,  and  im- 
proved firepower.  Both  the  Navy 
F-14  and  Air  Force  F-15  now  under 
development  are  capable  of  being 
adapted  to  fulfill  the  mission  of  a new 
air  defense  manned  interceptor,  and 
we  expect  to  examine  closely  the  fea- 
sibility of  using  one  of  them  for  this 
mission.  The  Army  surface-to-air  mis- 
sile system  (SAM-D)  currently  under 
development  could  also  play  a signifi- 


cant role  in  continental  U.S.  air  de- 
fense. 

Missile  Warning  and  Space  Sys- 
tems. Early  warning  of  ICBM  attack 
will  continue  to  be  provided  by  the 
Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning  Sys- 
tem (BMEWS)  radars  and  the  “for- 
ward scatter”  OTH  radar  system. 
. . . Development  of  the  satellite 
early  warning  system  is  continuing. 
The  FY  1972  Budget  includes  $187 
million  to  deploy  this  new  advanced 
system.  . . . 

We  will  continue  to  maintain  an 
active  anti-satellite  defense  capability. 
Satellite  tracking  and  identification 
will  continue  to  be  provided  by  the 
existing  USAF  Spacetrack  system 
and  the  Navy’s  SPASUR  system; 
both  tied  into  the  North  American 
Air  Defense  Command  and  supported 
by  the  Space  Defense  Center  for  con- 
tinuous space  cataloguing. 

Ballistic  Missile  Defense.  The  Safe- 
guard Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
System  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
designed  to  achieve  several  objectives 
against  a combination  of  Soviet  and 
Chinese  threats.  They  include : 

® Protection  of  our  land-based  re- 
taliatory forces  against  a direct 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

• Defense  of  the  American  people 
against  the  kind  of  nuclear  attack 
which  Communist  China  is  likely  to 
be  able  to  mount  within  the  decade. 

• Protection  against  the  possibility 
of  accidental  attacks  from  any  source. 

:}: 

Theater  Nuclear  Forces  for  Deterrence 

***** 

We  are  currently  evaluating  the 
long-term  structure  of  our  theater 
and  tactical  nuclear  programs.  In  the 
near-term,  we  will  continue  to  rely  on 
current  capabilities,  including  theater 
assets,  tactical  aircraft,  missiles, 
rockets,  field  artillery,  and  atomic  de- 
molition munitions.  However,  research 
and  development  and  weapon  im- 
provement programs  are  planned  in 
this  area,  to  insure  that  our  weapons 
and  the  associated  command  and  con- 
trol systems  have  both  adequate  capa- 
bility and  continue  to  emphasize  mini- 
mum chance  of  accident.  With  such 
programs,  we  believe  that  we  can  re- 
tain or  improve  the  essential  contribu- 
tion our  theater  nuclear  forces  make 
to  our  deterrent  posture. 
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Theater  Conventional  Forces 
for  Deterrence 

A basic  planning  approach  used  to 
determine  the  approximate  size  of  our 
theater  general  purpose  forces  in- 
volves estimating  the  capabilities  of 
various  alternative  forces  in  several 
situations  that  could  arise  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

We  plan  our  general  purpose  forces 
in  peacetime  to  be  adequate  for  simul- 
taneously meeting  together  with  our 
allies  a major  Communist  attack  in 
either  Europe  or  Asia,  assisting  allies 
against  non-Chinese  threats  in  Asia, 
and  contending  with  a minor  contin- 
gency elsewhere.  In  planning  our  ca- 
pabilities, we  maintain  the  full  range 
of  air,  sea,  and  ground  forces  needed 
to  meet  our  planning  goals. 

jjc  :jc  :{: 

Planned  FY  1972  General  Purpose 
Forces.  Table  1 [page  12]  includes  a 
summary  of  our  active  General  Pur- 
pose and  Mobility  Forces  for  FY 
1972  and  compares  them  to  the  forces 
in  selected  prior  years. 

:jc  5}s  sf:  :je 

Tactical  Aircraft  Forces.  Based  on 
our  assessment  of  force  requirements 
and  allied  capabilities,  we  have  de- 
cided to  continue  the  reduction  in  Air 
Force  active  fighter  and  attack  forces 
during  FY  1972.  We  now  expect  to 
reduce  active  fighter  and  attack  air- 
craft to  about  2,170  by  the  end  of  FY 
1972.  . . . 

We  also  plan  to  continue  reducing 
our  sea-based  tactical  aircraft  forces 
from  the  12  attack  carrier  wings 
(CVWs)  maintained  in  FY  1971,  to 
11  CVWs  with  a total  of  about  1,300 
active  fighter  and  attack  aircraft  by 
the  end  of  FY  1972.  We  also  plan  to 
maintain  about  550  Marine  Corps 
fighter  and  attack  aircraft,  also  capa- 
ble of  operating  from  carriers.  These 
Marine  Corps  aircraft  will  make  up 
three  Marine  aircraft  wings  (MAW), 
each  of  which  will  continue  to  be 
closely  associated  with  a Marine  divi- 
sion, operating  within  the  concept  of 
the  air/ground  team. 

The  Reserve  tactical  aircraft  pro- 
grams also  form  an  important  part  of 
our  total  assets. 

* * % * 

As  we  proceed  with  our  planning, 
we  are  continuing  to  examine  the 
many  conflicting  demands  for  our  tac- 
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tical  aircraft,  and  the  relationship  of 
these  forces  to  those  of  our  allies. 
Each  mission  and  theater  presents  its 
own  unique  and  demanding  circum- 
stances; in  the  future  we  may  be  able 
to  increase  further  our  overall  mili- 
tary flexibility  by  designing  different 
parts  of  our  forces  for  different  likely 
conflict  areas  or  situations.  If  our  in- 
vestigations indicate  that  we  could 
achieve  significantly  more  flexible  tac- 
tical air  forces  in  the  future,  we 
would  want  to  gradually  reorient  our 
forces  over  the  1973-77  period. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Air  Force, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  pursuing 
essential  modernization  programs  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  flexibility  and 
capability  of  our  present  tactical  air 
forces.  We  believe  that  the  active  and 
reserve  force  strengths  we  are  plan- 
ning, when  coupled  with  both  this 
modernization  and  the  capabilities  of 
our  allies  in  this  area,  represent  a 
realistic  baseline  program  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Naval  Ships  and  ASW  Forces.  By 
the  end  of  FY  1972,  we  expect  that 
Naval  Ship  and  Antisubmarine  War- 
fare (ASW)  Forces,  after  the  reduc- 
tions of  the  past  few  years,  will  ap- 
proximate a base-line  force  for  fu- 
ture planning.  These  forces  will  in- 
clude 16  aircraft  carriers,  including 
both  CVA  and  CVS,  93  nuclear  and 
conventional  attack  submarines,  and 
some  227  fleet  air  defense  and  ASW 
escorts.  In  addition,  the  FY  1972 


forces  include  land-based  ASW  patrol 
and  carrier-based  ASW  squadrons, 
amphibious  ships  to  lift  the  assault 
echelons  of  slightly  less  than  1%  Ma- 
rine Amphibious  Forces  and  about 
155  logistics  and  support  ships.  In  fu- 
ture years,  as  some  existing  old  ships 
and  aircraft  are  phased  out  and  new 
ones  are  introduced,  modifications  to 
these  force  levels  will  reflect  some 
further  small  reductions  in  total  force 
levels. 

Our  naval  forces  form  an  essential 
part  of  our  assets  for  realistic  deter- 
rence across  a broad  spectrum  of  pos- 
sible conflicts.  Since  the  United  States 
has  been  and  remains  a maritime  na- 
tion, a strong  navy  is  essential. 

Modernization  of  U.S.  Combat 
Forces  in  FY  1972.  Table  3 provides 
a summary  of  major  procurement. 
The  major  modernization  programs 
for  selected  general  purpose  and  mo- 
bility forces,  planned  for  FY  1972,  are 
shown  on  Table  4.  Although  programs 
are  grouped  by  primary  mission,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier  many  of  the  sys- 
tems have  inherent  capabilities  that 
permit  multi-mission  utilization. 

Ground  Combat  Capability.  In 
connection  with  our  land  forces,  the 
Army’s  tank  program  today  is  fo- 
cused primarily  on  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  its  new  main  battle 
tank,  the  XM803.  . . . We  are  re- 
questing $87  million  in  FY  1972  to 
continue  development  and  advanced 


ARMY’S  TANK  PROGRAM  is  focused  primarily  on  continued  development  of 
its  new  main  battle  tank,  the  XM803. 


production  engineering  for  the 
XM803,  which  will  include  procure- 
ment of  second  generation  pilot  hard- 
ware, testing  of  components,  and  de- 
velopment of  training  devices. 

To  continue  improvement  and  ret- 
rofit of  the  M60-series  tanks,  $46 
million  is  included  in  the  FY  1972 
Budget.  Of  this,  $13.3  million  will  be 
used  for  a modest  product  improve- 
ment program  to  upgrade  the  M60 
and  M60A1  tanks,  which  are  the 
Army’s  standard  tanks  today.  . . . 


The  remainder  is  to  apply  corrective 
modifications  to  210  of  the  M60A1E2 
tanks  which  the  Army  has  procured 
in  previous  years.  . . . 

In  addition,  the  Army  plans  to  con- 
tinue its  procurement  of  M60A1  tank 
vehicles.  The  FY  1972  Budget  in- 
cludes $41  million  to  procure  90 
M60A1  tanks  and  60  Bridge  Launcher 
Chassis.  . . . 

To  complement  its  tank  capability, 
the  Army  is  moving  ahead  with  pro- 
curement of  its  new  anti-tank  missile 


systems  for  the  infantry — Tow  and 
Dragon — for  which  we  are  requesting 
$103  million  in  FY  1972.  . . . 

...  At  the  present  time,  we  are 
well  into  a multi-year  procurement 
program  for  the  Tow  system;  in  FY 
1972  we  plan  to  continue  buying  the 
Tow  at  the  minimum  sustaining  rate. 
The  Dragon  goes  into  initial  produc- 
tion in  FY  1972,  and  funds  for  the 
first  year’s  increment  are  included  in 
our  current  budget  request.  The 
Budget  also  includes  $4  million  to 
begin  advance  production  engineering 
for  equipping  Cobra  helicopters  to 
carry  the  Tow  missile. 

Procurement  of  the  Lance  missile 
system  is  planned  for  FY  1972  and 
$84  million  is  included  for  this  pur- 
pose. . . . 

The  major  Army  aircraft  procure- 
ment planned  in  FY  1972  is  400 
OH-58  A light  observation  helicopters, 
to  replace  obsolete  OH-13  and  OH-23 
helicopters.  . . . We  have  included  $35 
million  for  OH-58A  procurement  for 
the  final  year  of  a multi-year  con- 
tract. 

No  FY  1972  funds  are  included  for 
procurement  of  the  larger  UH-1 
“Huey”  helicopters  for  the  Army,  al- 
though deliveries  will  continue 
through  the  period. 

...  We  have  included  $13  million 
in  the  budget  for  Cheyenne  advanced 
production  engineering. 

Close  Air  Support.  Our  combat  ex- 
perience in  Vietnam  has  again  under- 
lined the  importance  of  close  air  sup- 
port for  ground  forces.  In  addition, 
our  new  concepts  of  air  mobile  war- 
fare have  led  us  to  conclude  that  both 
organically  assigned  attack  helicopter 
gunships  providing  direct  suppressive 
fire  support  and  heavier  support  in 
depth  from  attack  aircraft  do  contrib- 
ute to  this  role. 

We  are  proposing  in  the  FY  1972 
Budget  to  continue  development  of 
both  the  A-X  and  attack  helicopters 
because  we  believe  they  complement 
each  other,  through  overlapping  zones 
of  coverage  and  diverse  operating 
modes.  At  the  present  time,  we  believe 
that  a mix  of  fixed  wing  aircraft  and 
helicopters  permits  a variety  of  oper- 
ation and  deployment  possibilities,  a 
factor  that  may  become  increasingly 
important  in  the  future.  However,  in 
view  of  the  continued  interest  of  the 


Table  No.  3 

Selected  Major  Procurement  (Quantity) 

FY  65  FY  70  FY  71 

FY  72 

Strategic  Forces 
Navy 

Poseidon  Conversions  (SSBN) 

— 

4 

6 

6 

Land  Forces 
Army 

Aircraft  and  Spares 

LOH  (OH  6/58) 

88 

600 

600 

400 

UH-1 

759 

160 

120 

— 

AH-1 

— 

170 

70 

— 

M60A1  Tank  (Inch  M60A1E2) 

246 

300 

300 

a 300 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Helicopters 

138 

62 

15 

14 

LVT-7  Family 

— 

38 

298 

450 

Tactical  Air  Forces 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

A-6E  (A-6A  in  ’65) 

64 

12 

12 

12 

A-7E 

35 

27 

30 

24 

F-4 

124 

34 

— 

— 

F-14 

— 

— 

26 

48 

E-2C 

— 

— 

— 

11 

EA-6B 

— 

15 

8 

19 

A-4M 

— 

49 

24 

— 

AV-8A 

— 

12 

18 

30 

CYAN 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Air  Force 

A-37 

— 

36 

81 

— 

A-7D 

— 

128 

88 

97 

F-4 

222 

— 

24 

36 

F-lll 

10 

66 

24 

— 

RF-4C 

128 

— 

12 

12 

Int’l  Fighter 

— 

— 

— 

21 

Naval  Forces 

Ships 

SSN 

6 

3 

4 

5 

DLGN 

— 

1 

1 

1 

DD-963 

— 

3 

6 

7 

DLG  Conv 

— 

1 

4 

2 

LHA 

— 

2 

2 

— ■ 

Other  Amphibious 

Support  (AS,  AFS,  ARC,  AO,  AOR,  AD, 

10 

AE, 

— 

— 

— 

ATS) 

9 

— 

— 

6 

Aircraft 

P-3 

48 

23 

12 

36 

S-3A 

— 

— 

— 

13 

RH-53D 

— 

— 

12 

18 

UH-1N 

— 

— 

— 

10 

Mobility  Forces 
Air  Force 

C-5A 

— 

23 

— 

— 

C-130E 

— 

18 

— 

12 

Navy 

Ships  (T-AGOR,  T-AGS)  2 

» Includes  retrofit  of  210  on  hand  M60A1E2  tanks. 

2 

i 
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Table  No.  4 


Selected  General  Purpose  and  Mobility  Forces 
Modernization  and  improvement  Programs 

FY  71 
Actual 
Funding 
($M) 


Ground  Combat  Capabilities 

Continued  Development  and  Advanced  Production  Engineering  for  Main  Battle  Tank  (XM-803)  77 

Continued  Procurement  and  Modification  of  M-60  Tank  92 

Procurement  and  Testing  of  Tow  and  Dragon  Anti-tank  Missiles  131 

Procurement  of  Lance  Missile  31 

Procurement  of  Army  Helicopters  (OH-58A)  145 

Continued  Development  and  Advance  Production  Engineering  for  Cheyenne  Helicopter  18 

Close  Air  Support 

Development  of  A-X  Close  Support  Aircraft  28 

Procurement  of  AV-8A  Harrier  Close  Support  Aircraft  for  Marine  Corps  86 

Development  and  Initial  Procurement  of  Maverick  Air-to-Ground  Missile  31 

Air  Superiority  and  Air  Defense 

Continued  Procurement  of  F-4  Air  Force  Fighter  Aircraft  78 

Continued  Development  of  F-15  Air  Superiority  Fighter  348 

Procurement  and  Continued  Development  of  F-14  Multi-Mission  Fighter  995 

Procurement  of  Phoenix  Missiles  92 

Procurement  of  Improved  Hawk  and  Chaparral/Vulcan  Surface-to-Air  Missile  Systems  106 

Continued  Development  of  a New  Surface-to-Air  Missile  System,  SAM-D  83 

Interdiction,  Reconnaissance,  and  Other  Combat  Aircraft 

Continued  Procurement  of  A-7  Air  Force  Attack  Aircraft  256 

Financing  of  F-lll  Over-Target  Costs  and  Performance  Testing  (includes  24  A/C 
in  FY  71)  666 

Procurement  of  A-6E  and  A-7E  Attack  Aircraft  272 

Continued  Development  and  Procurement  of  EA-6B  Electronic  Warfare  Aircraft  and 
E-2C  Fleet  Early  Warning  Aircraft  300 

Procurement  of  RF-4C  Reconnaissance  Aircraft  40 


Sea-Controi  and  Naval  Projection  of  Power  Forces 

Additional  Funding  for  CVAN  68  Nimitz  and  CVAN  69  Eisenhower  — 

Continued  Procurement  of  the  P-3C  Land-based  ASW  Aircraft  166 

Development  and  Initial  Procurement  of  S-3A  Carrier-Based  ASW  Aircraft  288 

Procurement  of  High  Speed  Nuclear  Attack  Submarines  (5  FY  72;  4 FY  71)  662 

Continued  Development  and  Limited  Procurement  of  MK-48  Torpedo  167 

Procurement  of  ASW  Spruance  Class  Destroyers  (DD-963)  (7  FY  72;  6 FY  71)  481 

1 Nuclear-Powered  Guided  Missile  Frigate,  (DLGN-38)  211 

Completion  of  Funding  and  Program  Adjustment,  DLGN-38-class  ships  — 

Continued  Development  of  Aegis  Ship  Air  Defense  System  72 

Development  of  Condor  and  Harpoon  Long  Range,  Standoff  Missiles  42 

LHA  Program  (Termination  of  Program  at  5 Ships  in  FY  1972)  313 

Procurement  of  Marine  Corps:  Amphib.  Asslt.  Veh.  41 

Helicopters  18 

Procurement  of  Logistic  and  Support  Ships  — 


Mobility  Forces 

Funding  for  Unbudgeted  Prior  Year  Costs  and  Implementation  of  the  Scientific  Advisory  Board 

Recommendation  for  the  C-5A  Aircraft  621 


FY  72 
Proposed 
Funding 
($M) 


87 

87 

103 

84 

35 

13 


47 

110 

87 


143 

415 

1,034 

104 

108 

116 


208 

190 

192 

554 

44 


164 

328 

580 

881 

182 

599 

209 

49 

100 

56 

110 

61 

21 

354 


383 
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Congress  in  this  area,  we  have  estab- 
lished a working  group  to  evaluate 
the  close  air  support  issue.  Their 
evaluation  will  be  completed  before  a 
production  decision  is  made  on  either 
the  Cheyenne  or  the  A-X. 

We  have  included  $47  million  in  the 
budget  to  continue  development  of  the 
A-X,  . . . A-X  procurement  could 
begin  in  FY  1974.  The  A-X  design 
will  be  chosen  using  a competitive 
prototype  program,  in  which  a “fly 
off”  will  be  held  between  the  two  de- 
signs to  determine  which  aircraft  will 
be  developed.  . . . 

Since  the  Marine  Corps  operates  as 
a closely  integrated  air/ground  team, 
the  AV-8A  Harrier  weapon  system  is 
particularly  suited  to  provide  high 
performance  V/STOL  air  support. 
The  FY  1972  Budget  includes  $110 
million  to  purchase  in  the  United 
Kingdom  an  additional  30  AV-8As. 

The  Maverick  is  another  program 
that  is  of  importance  in  provid- 
ing increased  capabilities  for  support 
of  troops  on  the  battlefield.  . . . Test- 
ing of  this  missile  has  progressed  sat- 
isfactorily and  we  intend  to  begin 
procuring  it  in  FY  1972  for  equipping 
the  tactical  forces.  We  are  requesting 
$87  million  for  this  program  in  FY 
1972. 

Air  Superiority  and  Air  Defense. 
Near-term  modernization  of  aircraft 
for  this  role  is  planned  through  con- 
tinued F-4  procurement.  The  Budget 
includes  $143  million  to  buy  36  F-4 
aircraft  in  FY  1972  for  the  Air 
Force.  . . . 

We  are  concerned,  however,  that 
the  F-4  may  not  be  able  to  cope  with 
future  threats  to  air  superiority  and 
hence,  are  developing  an  all-new 
fighter,  the  F-15,  in  order  to  fulfill  our 
future  requirements.  . . . The  Budget 
includes  $415  million  to  continue  this 
development.  We  expect  to  begin 
F-15  procurement  in  FY  1973,  and  by 
FY  1976  to  start  replacing  F-4 
squadrons  with  F-15  squadrons  in  the 
active  forces. 

To  modernize  our  fighter-oriented 
naval  air  forces,  we  plan  to  replace 
F-4  aircraft  in  the  active  forces  with 
F-14s  in  the  mid-1970s.  The  Budget 
contains  $228  million  for  continued 
research  and  development  and  $806 
million  to  procure  48  F-14  aircraft  in 


TO  MODERNIZE  fighter-oriented  naval  air  forces,  the  F-14  is  planned  to 
replace  the  F-4  in  the  mid-1970s. 


FY  1972.  . . . The  Budget  also  in- 

cludes $104  million  to  procure  Phoe- 
nix missiles  for  use  on  F-14  aircraft. 

Modernization  is  also  planned  for 
the  ground  components  which  contrib- 
ute to  the  air  superiority-air  defense 
role.  The  Chaparral/Vulcan  system  is 
currently  being  deployed.  This  mis- 
sile/gun combination  helps  fill  a void 
in  the  forward  air  defense  of  deployed 
ground  forces.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Army  is  planning  additional  procure- 
ment of  Improved  Hawk  missiles,  to 
provide  a better  defense  against  elec- 
tronic countermeasures  and  multiple 
aircraft  strikes.  Procurement  funds 
of  $108  million  for  another  increment 
of  each  of  these  systems  are  in  the 
FY  1972  Budget  request. 

The  SAM-D  air  defense  system 
continues  in  advanced  development. 
. . . We  are  requesting  $116  million 
in  FY  1972  funds  to  continue  the 
basic  SAM-D  development  program. 

Interdiction,  Reconnaissance,  and 
Other  Combat  Aircraft.  . . . We  pres- 
ently have  a variety  of  aircraft,  in- 
cluding the  F-100,  F-105,  F-4,  A-6, 
A-7,  and  F-lll,  which  are  capable  of 
performing  interdiction  missions.  In 
the  near  term,  A-7  and  F-lll  air- 
craft will  replace  F-100  and  F-105 
aircraft  to  modernize  this  part  of  the 
Air  Force.  We  expect  to  procure  97 
A-7Ds  in  FY  1972,  for  which  $208 
million  is  included  in  the  Budget.  This 
order  will  complete  our  planned  pro- 
curement of  A-7Ds  and  provide  for  a 
force  of  three  A-7  wings  in  the  Air 
Force. 

We  currently  plan  that  the  number 


of  tactical  F-lll  wings  in  the  force 
will  increase  to  four  by  the  end  of  FY 
1972,  our  planned  force  level  for  these 
aircraft.  . . . 

The  Budget  includes  $190  million 
for  additional  development,  initial 
spares,  and  for  payment  of  prior-year 
costs  needed  to  complete  the  F-lll 
procurement  program.  . . . No  F-lll 
procurement  is  planned  beyond  FY 

1971  but  funds  are  needed  to  pay  for 
aircraft  procured  in  previous  years. 

. . . We  have  concluded  that  A-6E 
and  A-7E  production  should  continue 
in  order  to  modernize  our  sea-based 
attack  aircraft  forces.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  Budget  contains  $192  million 
to  purchase  12  A-6E  and  24  A-7E 
aircraft  in  FY  1972. 

The  Budget  includes  $554  million 
for  continued  development  of  the 
E-2C  airborne  early  warning  and 
EA-6B  electronics  countermeasure 
aircraft  and  procurement  of  11  E-2Cs 
and  19  EA-6Bs. 

To  continue  modernization  of  its 
tactical  reconnaissance  capability,  the 
Air  Force  is  procuring  12  RF-4C  tac- 
tical reconnaissance  aircraft  in  the 
FY  1972  Budget,  for  which  $44  mil- 
lion is  requested.  . . . 

Sea  Control  and  Naval  Projection 
of  Power  Forces.  At  the  end  of  FY 

1972  the  aircraft  carrier  force  will 
consist  of  the  nuclear-powered  Enter- 
prise, eight  Forrestal-class,  three  Mid- 
way-class, and  four  older  carriers.  The 
Nimitz  and  Eisenhower  nuclear  car- 
riers have  been  funded  and  will  re- 
place the  two  oldest  carriers  in  FY 
1974  and  1975.  The  Navy  now  esti- 
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mates  that  these  ships  will  cost  $594 
million  and  $616  million,  respectively, 
for  a total  cost  of  $164  million  above 
the  Navy’s  previous  cost  estimates. 
This  amount  has  been  included  in  the 
FY  1972  Budget.  . . . 

In  1978,  our  carrier  forces  will  av- 
erage 20  years  in  age  with  the 
oldest  ship  33  years.  At  that  time,  the 
nuclear-powered  carriers  Nimitz  and 
Eisenhower  will  have  joined  the  En- 
terprise in  the  fleet.  I am  convinced 
that  our  responsibilities  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  Pacific,  the  Mediterranean  and 
other  ocean  areas  will  require  con- 
struction of  an  additional  nuclear- 
powered  carrier  for  the  Navy  to  in- 
sure adequate  attack  carrier  capabili- 
ties for  the  1980s  and  beyond.  The 
Navy  is  currently  assessing  the  need 
for  funding  to  keep  the  industrial 
base  open  with  selected  long  lead  time 
items  in  FY  1972.  If  preservation  of 
the  industrial  base  should  be  at  issue, 
or  if  significant  savings  would  be  re- 
alized, I will  seek  funds  for  long  lead 
time  procurement  for  CVAN-70  in 
FY  1972  through  reprogramming 
actions  or  budget  amendments,  within 
our  overall  request.  This  will  enable 
us  to  keep  the  option  open  to  author- 
ize the  next  carrier  in  FY  1973  or  FY 
1974. 

In  FY  1972  we  plan  to  buy  36  P-3C 
aircraft  at  a cost  of  $328  million.  . . . 

In  order  to  improve  antisubmarine 
warfare  (ASW)  capability,  our  sea- 
based  ASW  aircraft  are  also  being 
modernized.  We  are  requesting  $207 
million  in  FY  1972  for  completion  of 
most  of  the  S-3A  aircraft  develop- 
ment program. 

We  also  propose  to  procure  the 
first  13  production  aircraft  in  FY 
1972  if  flight  testing  shows  that  the 
aircraft  is  ready  for  production.  We 
have  included  $373  million  in  the  FY 
1972  Budget  for  that  purpose.  . . . 

Important  changes  in  submarine 
technology  have  taken  place  in  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  last  10  years,  and  have 
compounded  the  uncertainties  inherent 
in  our  judgments  of  our  needs  for 
nuclear  submarines  (SSNs).  How- 
ever, because  of  the  unique  ASW  ca- 
pabilities of  submarines  and  their 
effectiveness  in  other  missions  as  well, 
we  believe  we  should  pursue  a vigor- 
ous SSN  construction  program  in  the 


near  term.  Therefore,  we  have  in- 

cluded $881  million  in  the  FY  1972 
Budget  for  procurement  of  five  new 
“high  speed”  688-class  SSNs,  and  for 
long  lead  time  procurement  funding 
for  submarines  to  be  started  in  FY 
1973. 

. . . There  are  now  three  versions 
of  the  MK-48  torpedo:  the  MK-48-0, 
primarily  an  ASW  weapon;  the  inde- 
pendently developed  dual-purpose 

MK-48-1,  and  the  dual  purpose 

MK-48-2,  the  successor  to  the 

MK-48-0.  The  Navy  plans  to  continue 
competitive  development,  test  and 
evaluation  until  the  summer  of  1971, 
when  one  of  the  dual-purpose  versions 
will  be  chosen.  The  total  of  $182  mil- 
lion included  in  the  FY  1972  Budget 
will  essentially  complete  the  develop- 
ment program  and  provide  for  initial 
procurement  of  an  operational  inven- 
tory. Future  procurement  plans  will 
depend  on  the  version  selected  for  full 
production. 

Much  of  the  escort  ship  force  is  old. 
Therefore,  an  extensive  ship  construc- 
tion program  is  in  progress  to  mod- 
ernize this  force.  The  46  1052- 

class  destroyer  escorts  previously  au- 
thorized are  entering  the  fleet;  a mul- 
ti-year contract  for  30  DD-963-class 
ships  has  been  let;  and  two  DLGN- 
36-class  ships  (the  California  and 
South  Carolina)  are  under  construc- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  we  propose  to  fund  a 
third  DLGN-38  class  ship  in  FY  1972. 

. . . The  Navy  now  estimates  that 
the  follow-on  DLGN-38-class  ship  in- 
cluded in  the  FY  1972  Budget  will 
cost  $240  million,  and  we  are  request- 
ing $195  million  to  complete  its  fund- 
ing plus  $14  million  for  long  lead  time 
items  for  DLGN-41.  We  are  also  in- 
cluding $49  million  for  DLGN-38  pro- 
gram escalation  and  cost  growth  ad- 
justment. 

The  Navy’s  current  estimate  of  the 
total  cost  for  the  DD-963  program  is 
about  $2.7  billion.  We  have  included 
$599  million  in  the  FY  1972  Budget  to 
fund  the  next  seven  ships.  The  first 
ship  of  this  class  is  currently  sched- 
uled to  be  delivered  in  FY  1975,  with 
delivery  of  all  30  ships  scheduled  to 
be  completed  in  FY  1978. 

In  total,  the  Budget  contains  about 
$914  million  of  ship  construction 
funds  to  modernize  this  force. 


The  FY  1972  Budget  includes  $100 
million  to  continue  development  of  the 
Aegis  surface-to-air  missile  system. 
. . . Also  included  in  the  Budget  re- 
quest is  $56  million  to  continue  devel- 
oping the  Condor  and  Harpoon  long- 
range  standoff  missile  systems. 

By  FY  1975  all  but  one  unit  of  the 
amphibious  ship  force  will  consist  of 
post-World  War  II  vessels.  . . . Five 
new  general  purpose  assault  ships 
(LHAs)  have  been  funded  through 
FY  1971  and  will  be  delivered  to  the 
fleet  between  FY  1974  and  FY  1975. 
We  now  believe  that  only  five  LHAs 
are  needed.  The  FY  1972  Budget  in- 
cludes $110  million  to  terminate  the 
multi-year  contract,  which  was  origi- 
nally for  nine  LHAs,  and  to  reduce 
the  program  to  the  five  LHAs  re- 
quired in  the  assault  ship  mix  for  the 
current  lift  capability. 

Further  improvement  in  amphibi- 
ous capability  in  FY  1972  will  be  pro- 
vided by  procurement  of  450  more 
LVTP-7s  (assault  amphibian  vehi- 
cles) for  which  $61  million  is  re- 
quested, and  24  more  twin-engine 
UH-IN  helicopters,  with  $21  million 
requested  in  the  FY  1972  Budget  for 
this  program. 

The  age  of  our  logistics  and  sup- 
port fleet  remains  an  important  mat- 
ter of  concern  for  the  long  term. 
Therefore,  the  FY  1972  Budget  in- 
cludes funds  for  construction  of  one 
new  oiler,  two  submarine  tenders,  and 
three  ocean-going  rescue  and  salvage 
ships  at  a cost  of  $354  million. 

Strategic  Airlift.  We  believe  that 
as  presently  programmed,  our  stra- 
tegic airlift  will  provide  adequate  re- 
sources to  meet  the  spectrum  of  de- 
ployment requirements  through  the 
late  1970s.  . . . 

Tactical  Airlift.  . . . Twelve  more 
C-130Es  are  included  in  the  budget  at 
a cost  of  $41  million.  The  STOL  por- 
tion of  the  force  has  been  reduced 
significantly  by  the  transfer  of  six 
squadrons  to  the  Vietnamese  air 
force.  We  anticipate  rebuilding  the 
STOL  force  (starting  in  FY  1973) 
and  we  are  now  in  the  process  of 
determining  the  appropriate  replace- 
ment aircraft. 

Sealift.  The  United  States  and  its 
allies  have  substantial  sealift  assets. 
However,  we  face  serious  sealift  prob- 
lems in  executing  the  rapid  deploy- 
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ment  concept  required  under  our  na- 
tional strategy  in  the  early  stages  of 
a contingency.  The  only  immediate 
capability  available  to  DOD  is  the  Mil- 
itary Sealift  Command  Controlled 
Fleet.  . . . We  cannot  rely  solely  on 
commercial  shipping  assets  to  meet 
our  deployment  needs  early  in  a con- 
tingency for  several  reasons.  First, 
even  with  Presidential  requisitioning, 
marshalling  commercial  ships  dis- 
persed on  the  worldwide  trade  routes 
consumes  valuable  time.  . . . 

A second  reason  why  we  cannot 
rely  exclusively  on  commercial  ships 
is  that  too  few  of  them  have  the  capa- 
bility to  move  the  heavy,  outsize  unit 
equipment  of  our  combat  and  combat 
support  forces.  The  commercial  trend 
is  toward  containerships  and  other 
specialized  ship  types.  . . . Such  spe- 
cialized vessels  can  carry  resupply 
cargoes,  but  are  of  little  use  in  the 
early  stages  of  a crisis  when  unit 
equipment  must  be  rapidly  deployed 
to  a contingency.  . . . 

DOD’s  current  shipping  assets  are 
quite  limited.  In  the  mid-1970s,  with- 
out acquisition  of  new  assets,  the 
DOD-controlled  strategic  sealift  force 
will  be  limited  to  three  roll-on/roll-off 
vessels.  In  light  of  this  fact  and  the 
shortcomings  of  the  commercial  fleet, 
we  are  attempting  to  obtain  10  Mul- 
ti-Purpose Cargo  Ships  (MPS).  . . . 
The  MPSs  will  be  privately  built  to 
DOD  design  specifications  with  the 
DOD  charter  contract  serving  as  the 
necessary  guarantee  to  induce  com- 
mercial interest  in  the  program. 
There  would  be  no  government  ex- 
penditure of  funds  until  the  vessels 
are  in  the  active  fleet.  At  that  time, 
the  Government  would  make  annual 
charter  hire  payments,  as  is  done  for 
other  time-chartered  vessels.  DOD  is 
also  hopeful  of  obtaining  nine  shal- 
low-draft tankers,  which  are  not 
available  commercially,  under  the 
same  build  and  charter  arrangement. 
* * * * * 


Subtheater  and  Localized 
Programs  for  Deterrence 

U.S.  Capabilities  for  Quick  Re- 
sponse. In  some  situations,  timeliness 
of  response  or  presence  could  be  a 
much  more  important  consideration 
than  the  maximum  force  that  could  be 
deployed  in,  say,  60  or  90  days. 

Depending  on  the  circumstances 
and  area,  the  quick  response  forces 
could  be  drawn  from  the  forward-de- 
ployed Fleet  Marine  Forces  in  the  At- 
lantic, Pacific,  and  Mediterranean; 
82nd  Airborne  Division  in  the  United 
States;  a brigade  of  the  25th  Infantry 
Division  in  Hawaii;  or  the  8th  Infan- 
try Division  in  Europe.  In  addition, 
other  ready  brigades  or  battalions  are 
available  to  theater  commanders. 
Backing  up  these  forces  are  the  Ma- 
rine division/wing  teams  on  both  the 
east  and  west  coasts  and  one  brigade 
in  Hawaii,  with  its  integral  air  sup- 
port. All  are  ready  to  deploy  on  a few 
hours  or  days  notice  using  available 
lift.  Other  tactical  aircraft  could  be 
provided  from  the  forward-deployed 
aircraft  carriers  and  Air  Force 
squadrons,  or  from  U.S. -based  air- 
craft carriers  or  tactical  air  squad- 
rons that  can  deploy  very  rapidly. 

The  ability  of  naval  forces  to  oper- 
ate at  sea  near  potential  trouble  spots 
also  provides  a special  capability  for 
response  and  flexible  presence.  De- 
ployments of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Fleets  include  not  only  the  aircraft 
carriers  and  the  amphibious  assault 
capabilities  already  mentioned,  but 
also  a large  number  of  escort  ships 
and  patrol  aircraft.  In  addition,  the 
current  nucleus  of  small  combatant 
craft  (Fast  Patrol  Boats,  Medium 
and  Light  SEAL  Support  Craft,  etc.) 
provides  a basis  for  creating  a coastal 
and  river  patrol  force  should  circum- 
stances again  warrant  such  a force. 

Although  the  rapid  deployment  ca- 
pabilities of  U.S.  forces  are  substan- 
tial, our  goal  is  to  minimize  the  need 


for  such  deployments  in  the  future — 
by  helping  our  allies  to  build  their 
own  military  capabilities  against  lo- 
calized aggression  into  self-reliant 
capabilities.  As  we  proceed  in  this 
direction,  we  will  also  be  considering 
modifications  to  our  own  forces,  modi- 
fications which  will  enhance  their 
complementary  role,  rather  than  a 
supplanting  role. 

Security  Assistance.  On  a national 
basis,  security  assistance  can  be 
viewed  from  slightly  different 
perspectives,  depending  on  the  area 
and  type  of  assistance  involved.  For 
example,  with  regard  to  Western  Eu- 
rope and  the  Mediterranean  area,  our 
strong  commitment  to  NATO  requires 
that  our  security  assistance  planning 
be  closely  integrated  with  overall 
NATO  plans  for  future  forces.  In 
general,  security  assistance  require- 
ments are  to  help  those  less  capable 
countries  fulfill  their  role  in  NATO 
defense  plans,  as  well  as  to  provide 
an  element  of  stability  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  in  the  face  of  increased 
Soviet  activity  in  the  region. 

....  In  the  general  European 
area,  where  national  economies  are 
generally  stronger,  most  of  our  assist- 
ance takes  the  form  of  cash  and 
credit  sales.  This  situation  does  not 
exist  in  Asia,  however,  and  in  that 
area,  grant  aid  is  generally  empha- 
sized. 

In  the  Pacific  and  Asia,  just  as  in 
Europe,  our  assistance  programs 
must  also  be  planned  in  consonance 
with  our  own  force  programs,  but  in 
a different  sense.  As  we  proceed  with 
Vietnamization  and  implementing  the 
Nixon  Doctrine,  we  seek  to  replace 
some  of  our  past  military  presence 
with  stronger  local  capabilities, 
rather  than  just  improving  indige- 
nous forces  which  complement  our 
own  retained  capabilities. 

* * :je  sje  * 
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Toward  Better  Management  of 
Human,  Material  and  Economic 
Resources 


Organization  and 
Management 

D uring  the  past  year  we  have 
given  considerable  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  organization  and 
management  in  DOD.  The  actions  we 
have  taken  represent  both  a con- 
tinuation of  the  efforts  we  began 
shortly  after  taking  office  in  early 
1969  and  the  initiation  of  new  propos- 
als drawn  from  our  own  subsequent 
experience  and  the  work  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Defense  Panel.  Our  manage- 
ment and  organization  efforts  ad- 
dresses three  major  areas: 

• Our  general  approach  to  organi- 
zation and  management,  including 
continuing  actions  to  improve  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  DOD. 

• Improvements  in  the  management 
of  military  operations. 

• Improvements  in  the  process  for 
developing  and  acquiring  new  weapon 
systems. 

5};  5jc  :jc  sjc 

Organization  and  Management 
and  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel 

In  implementing  our  new  manage- 
ment concepts  we  have  deliberately 
chosen  to  use  an  orderly,  sequential, 
step-by-step  approach  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  make  comprehensive  ad- 
justments all  at  once. 

A measured,  rather  than  precipi- 
tous, pace  seems  most  wise  to  use.  We 
intend  to  avoid  unnecessary  disrup- 
tions in  defense  capabilities  while  we 


make  the  transition  from  wartime  to 
peacetime  forces,  incorporating  the 
changes  in  force  structure  necessary  to 
implement  the  Nixon  Doctrine  and  the 
Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence,  and 
also  needed  to  complement  our  transi- 
tion toward  an  all-volunteer  force. 

A Second  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 

One  major  change  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Department  which  I have 
concluded  is  necessary  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  additional  position  at 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
level.  My  objective  in  recommending 
the  creation  of  a second  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  to  enhance  civil- 
ian supervisory  management. 

I will  not  permit  this  new  position  to 
limit  access  directly  to  me  by  the  Mil- 
itary Chiefs  or  by  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Military  Departments.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  I believe  that  this  change 
will  actually  afford  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Mili- 
tary Departments  an  increased  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  views  and  their 
problems  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I feel  that  creation  of  an  addi- 
tional Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
will  directly  support  our  principle  of 
participatory  management. 

My  proposal  differs  significantly 
from  the  specific  recommendations  of 
the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel.  That 
panel  correctly  identified  the  magni- 
tude of  the  management  task  and  re- 
sponsibility placed  upon  the  Secretary 
and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  I fully  support  their  conclusions 
about  this  workload.  However,  I am 
not  now  recommending  and  do  not  in- 


tend to  recommend  that  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  be  function- 
ally organized  exactly  as  outlined  in 
the  detailed  recommendations  of  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel. 

The  creation  of  this  new  Deputy 
Secretary  position  will  require  Con- 
gressional action.  ...  I will  submit 
to  the  Congress  the  legislation  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  this  in  the  near 
future. 

In  that  connection,  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Panel  also  recommended  that 
five  new  Assistant  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense be  established.  Because  of  the 
modified  approach  we  are  pursuing  to 
several  of  the  Panel’s  recommenda- 
tions, it  is  currently  my  intention  to 
request  legislative  authority  to  create 
two  additional  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Defense  [Telecommunication  and 
Intelligence]  in  contrast  to  the  five 
recommended  by  the  Panel. 

Other  Changes 

One  area  where  both  we  and  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  saw  a 
need  for  improvement  was  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  logistics  system.  The 
Panel  recommended  that  we  establish 
a unified  Logistics  Command  within 
the  Department  to  improve  perform- 
ance while  at  the  same  time  achieving 
greater  economy  and  efficiency.  While 
we  have  decided  not  to  create  a mono- 
lithic logistics  organization,  we  are 
moving  to  consolidate  some  logistics 
activities.  [See  article,  “DOD  Logis- 
tics Systems  Objectives,”  page  32,  in 
this  issue.] 

For  example,  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation, we  have  announced  plans  to 
consolidate  certain  activities  of  the 
Navy’s  Military  Sealift  Command 
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into  the  Army’s  Military  Traffic  Man- 
agement and  Terminal  Services 
(MTMTS).  After  this  consolidation  is 
completed,  MTMTS  will  be  the  single 
agency  manager  for  all  traffic  man- 
agement and  procurement  of  surface 
transportation  worldwide,  except  for 
intra-theater  transportation  in  over- 
seas areas.  Deputy  Secretary  Packard 
has  directed  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  to  submit  a joint 
plan  by  late  March  to  effect  this  con- 
solidation. Reductions  in  operational 
costs  will  include  establishment  of  a 
single  computer  system  for  all  surface 
movements,  and  consolidation  of  in- 
dustrial funds  with  consequent  reduc- 
tion in  overhead  and  simplification  of 
billing  to  military  shippers.  The  Navy 
will  retain  responsibility  for  operat- 
ing government-owned  and  certain 
chartered  vessels;  operation  of  vessels 
used  for  non-transportation  purposes 
such  as  oceanography;  and  main- 
tenance, operation  and  alteration  of 
government-owned  and  certain  char- 
tered vessels.  In  addition,  the  Navy 
will  continue  to  prepare  recommenda- 
tions for  design,  specifications  and 
equipment  of  ocean-going  vessels. 

sj:  * * * 

Telecommunications 

Telecommunications  is  another  area 
where  we  have  generally  followed  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Panel’s  recommendations. 
We  have  appointed  an  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  for  Telecommuni- 
cations, who  is  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing DOD-wide  communications 
policy  and  for  coordination  of  DOD- 
wide  communications  effort.  This  al- 
ready has  improved  our  ability  to 
bring  the  far-reaching  communica- 
tions problems  of  DOD  under  better 
management  and  control,  and  we  look 
forward  to  getting  further  benefits  in 
the  future. 

***** 

Military  Assistance 

In  recognition  of  the  increased  im- 
portance of  Security  Assistance  pro- 
grams, we  are  conducting  within  the 
Administration  a comprehensive  study 
of  the  procedures  and  organization 
for  the  planning  and  administration 
of  the  military  assistance  and  foreign 
military  sales  programs — including 
military  assistance  for  three  South- 


east Asian  countries  funded  by  the 
military  services. 

Based  on  the  results  of  this  study 
and  on  our  concurrent  review  within 
the  DOD,  we  expect  to  be  able  to  re- 
vamp thoroughly  our  procedures  and, 
thereby,  improve  substantially  the 
management  effectiveness  with  re- 
spect to  these  programs. 

***** 

Organization  and  Management 
of  Research  and  Development 

In  the  area  of  research  and  devel- 
opment, the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel 
recommended  a number  of  changes 
to  DOD  management.  These  in- 
clude abolishing  the  position  of  Direc- 
tor, Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing (DDR&E),  and  reallocating  his 
functions  to  two  new  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  (ASDs),  ASD — Re- 
search and  Technology,  and  ASD — 
Engineering  Development;  making 
the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  (ARPA),  which  is  now  di- 
rectly under  DDR&E,  into  a Defense 
Agency;  and  establishing  both  a new 
ASD  for  Test  and  Evaluation  and  a 
new  Defense  Test  Agency.  The  thrust 
of  these  recommendations  was  to  sep- 
arate the  three  related  functions,  Re- 
search and  Advanced  Technology,  En- 
gineering Development,  and  Test  and 
Evaluation,  and  in  doing  so  to  give 
each  area  special  and  increased  atten- 
tion at  the  level  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Instead  of  establishing  three  new 
Assistant  Secretaries  for  these  three 
functions,  we  believe  the  same  thing 
can  be  accomplished  by  designating 
three  deputies  within  DDR&E,  each 
with  the  responsibility  for  one  of 
these  functions. 

Research  and  advanced  technology 
will  be  given  increased  emphasis  in 
the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  and  new 
procedures  will  be  established  to  in- 
sure that  all  areas  of  new  technology 
applicable  to  national  defense  are 
being  addressed.  In  the  area  of  Engi- 
neering Development,  although  the 
military  departments  will  assume  full 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
weapon  system  development,  the  Dep- 
uty Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  will  be  assigned  coordi- 
nating responsibility  and  will  concen- 
trate on  the  policy  and  managerial 


aspects. 

In  order  to  upgrade  and  expand  our 
attention  to  the  test  and  evaluation  of 
our  defense  systems  and  equipment, 
we  are  establishing  within  the  Office 
of  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineeing  (ODDR&E)  an  office 
under  a Deputy  Director  for  Test  and 
Evaluation  with  full  responsibility  to 
coordinate  and  establish  policy  for  all 
test  and  evaluation  matters.  We  also 
plan  to  keep  ARPA  within  DDR&E 
for  the  time  being  since  we  see  no 
compelling  reason  to  make  it  a De- 
fense Agency.  We  also  intend  to  re- 
tain the  Defense  Communications 
Planning  Group  (DCPG)  as  an  action 
agency  under  DDR&E  but  we  will  re- 
title it  the  Defense  Special  Projects 
Group  and  expand  its  role  to  encom- 
pass a wide  range  of  new  projects. 

Acquisition  Process 

It  is  not  easy  to  identify  all  of  the 
reasons  for  the  difficulties  now  being 
encountered  in  the  development  and 
procurement  of  new  weapon  systems. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  troubles 
we  are  having  in  the  development  and 
procurement  area  are  described  below, 
along  with  new  procedures  we  intend 
to  use  in  order  to  help  alleviate  some 
of  them.  There  are  no  simple  solu- 
tions to  these  problems,  but  we  are 
convinced  that  a better  approach  than 
was  used  in  the  past  must  be  devel- 
oped and  followed. 

Many  programs  have  had  problems 
because  they  were  poorly  defined  from 
the  beginning.  Frequently  more  per- 
formance was  requested  than  was 
really  needed  in  a new  weapon.  This 
tendency  too  often  was  encouraged  by 
over-optimism  in  evaluation  of  the 
technical  difficulties  involved  in 
achieving  desired  performance  and 
also  was  encouraged  by  under-estima- 
tion of  the  time  and  cost  that  would 
be  required  for  development.  At  the 
outset,  too  much  emphasis  frequently 
was  placed  on  evaluating  difficult 
technical  areas  by  making  paper  stud- 
ies rather  than  by  actually  developing 
some  working  hardware. 

In  order  to  help  solve  these  prob- 
lems, we  are  insisting  that  better  de- 
cisions be  made  on  specifications  and 
schedules  at  the  beginning  of  a pro- 
gram. We  must  ensure  that  specifica- 
tions are  reasonable  and  a system  can 
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be  obtained  in  a realistic  time  frame. 

Key  problems  also  have  arisen 
when  programs  have  been  too  rigidly 
structured.  Inadequate  allowance  too 
often  has  been  made  for  trading  off 
some  system  capabilities  or  character- 
istics in  order  to  meet  cost  targets. 
Furthermore,  the  date  for  a new 
weapon  to  go  into  the  inventory  was 
in  the  past  usually  set  earlier  than 
was  really  necessary.  This  tended  to 
create  unnecessary  concurrence  be- 
tween development  and  production, 
and  to  force  a program  into  produc- 
tion before  development  was  really  fin- 
ished. 

Finding  solutions  to  these  problems 
is  quite  difficult.  Our  approach  in- 
cludes structuring  development  con- 
tracts to  provide  for  tradeoffs  be- 
tween performance,  time  schedules 
and  cost  throughout  the  development 
program  until  the  weapon  is  approved 
for  production.  In  addition,  we  are 
encouraging  the  use  of  new,  less 
structured  approaches  to  the  entire 
development  and  procurement  process. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  to  be 
sure  that  the  necessary  work  is  prop- 
erly completed  before  going  to  the 
next  step  of  any  program,  we  have 
requested  that  all  new  programs  have 
proper  milestones.  These  milestone 
checkpoints  will  be  set  up  at  least  at 
the  following  stages:  the  beginning  of 
major  effort  in  advanced  develop- 
ment; the  start  of  full-scale  develop- 
ment; and  the  time  when  production 
of  the  system  is  authorized.  Projects 
will  not  proceed  beyond  these  mile- 
stones until  they  are  fully  ready  to  do 
so. 

A very  crucial  problem  area  in  the 
past  has  been  that  project  officers 
were  not  doing  an  adequate  job.  This 
resulted  from  many  factors,  including 
assignment  of  managers  who  were 
poorly  selected  or  who  lacked  proper 
training  for  the  job,  inflexible  service 
rotation  policies  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  a manager  to  stay  with  a 
program  long  enough  to  be  effective, 
and  the  effects  of  permitting  too 
many  people  to  get  in  on  what  the 
program  manager  should  have  been 
doing  himself. 

Solution  of  this  problem  requires 
that  we  select  more  capable  project 
managers  and  staffs  and  leave  them 
on  the  job  long  enough  for  them  to  be 


effective.  We  also  must  give  project 
managers  the  special  training  in  de- 
velopment and  procurement  they  need 
in  order  to  do  their  job  properly.  We 
are  revamping  and  improving  our  De- 
fense Weapon  Systems  Management 
Center  to  add  this  special  training. 
The  Center  is  being  relocated  from 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  to  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.,  effective  July  1971.  Fi- 
nally, we  must  clarify  the  project 
managers’  responsibilities  so  they  are 
not  just  errand  boys  for  already 
over-burdened  higher  staff  echelons. 

The  final  major  problem  area  of  the 
past  involves  contract  types.  We  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  total 
package  procurement  contracts  are 
simply  not  a practical  way  to  handle 
important  new  weapon  system  devel- 
opment and  acquisition  programs.  We 
are  proposing  that  primary  develop- 
ment reliance  be  placed  on  cost-incen- 
tive contracts.  This  will  enable  us  to 
base  development  schedules  on  devel- 
opment milestones  rather  than  on  spe- 


In  this  section  of  my  report,  I will 
discuss  the  proposed  FY  1972  Defense 
Budget  in  a broad  context — in  terms 
of  inflation,  general  trends  in  defense 
spending,  changing  priorities,  and  the 
relationship  of  this  budget  to  our  new 
defense  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deter- 
rence. Let  me  begin  with  this  last  item. 

Our  new  strategy  is  based  on  my 
belief  as  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
we  can  perform  essential  defense 
functions  with  a restructured  U.S. 
military  force  that,  in  peacetime,  re- 
quires no  more  than  about  7 percent 
of  Gross  National  Product  or  less  and 
is  made  up  of  no  more  than  about  2.5 
million  volunteers.  Within  these  rough 
guidelines,  we  want  to  maintain  a 
peacetime  “baseline”  force  structure 
that  with  our  allies  will  be  sufficient 
to  deter  war  by  confronting  potential 
aggressors  with  strong  and  effective 
fighting  forces. 

The  forces  proposed  in  FY  1972 
with  minor  modifications  discussed 
earlier  represent  our  best  estimate  of 
the  “baseline”  forces  needed  for  our 
new  strategy  during  the  FY  1972-76 
planning  period,  while  providing  the 
basis  for  adjustments  to  our  capabili- 


cific  points  in  time.  We  believe  that 
once  development  programs  have  been 
completed  in  a satisfactory  way,  fixed 
price  contracting  should  normally  be 
used  for  production  contracts.  After 
the  parameters  of  a product  have 
been  carefully  established  and  demon- 
strated in  the  development  stage,  con- 
tract negotiations  to  establish  a fixed 
price  production  contract  can  be  con- 
ducted on  a sound  basis. 

I want  to  stress  that  under  our  par- 
ticipatory approach  to  management, 
the  responsibility  for  managing  a pro- 
gram rests  with  one  of  the  military 
services;  nevertheless,  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  remain 
responsible  for  seeing  that  a project 
is  administered  in  accordance  with  es- 
tablished policy  guidelines.  Using  this 
approach,  we  will  continue  to  seek  im- 
provements in  military  service  man- 
agement procedures,  and  in  all  as- 
pects of  the  weapons  acquisition 
process. 

***** 


ties  should  that  become  necessary  or 
desirable. 

It  is  useful  to  view  FY  1972  as  the 
year  when  we  return  our  budget  and 
manpower  levels  to  those  that  pre- 
vailed prior  to  the  Vietnam  war.  It  is 
within  this  budget  and  overall  force 
level  that  we  are  making  necessary 
changes  in  our  capabilities  so  that, 
together  with  the  growing  capabilities 
of  our  friends  and  allies,  an  effective 
and  realistic  Free  World  security 
strategy  can  and  will  successfully 
deter  war  and  secure  the  President’s 
goal  of  a lasting  peace. 

In  this  section,  an  explanation  of 
budget  and  manpower  trends  is  pro- 
vided in  order  to  indicate  how  we 
reached  this  peacetime  baseline  in 
budgets  and  forces. 

Turning  to  the  magnitude  of  our 
FY  1972  Defense  Budget  and  Pro- 
grams, let  me  summarize  certain  key 
facts : 

• Defense  programs  continue  to  be 
affected  by  strong  inflationary  pres- 
sures, especially  with  respect  to  pay 
rates  and  other  manpower  costs. 

• Defense  programs  in  real  terms 
— that  is,  in  dollars  of  constant  buy- 
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ing  power — decline  by  about  5 percent 
from  FY  1971  to  FY  1972.  The  FY 
1972  program  is  about  24  percent 
below  the  wartime  peak  of  FY  1968. 

• The  FY  1972  Defense  Budget,  in 
dollars  of  constant  buying  power,  is 
about  equal  to  the  prewar  (FY  1964) 
level,  i.e.,  with  the  FY  1972  Budget, 
the  additional  money  previously  re- 
quired for  prosecution  of  the  Vietnam 
war  is  no  longer  needed  and  can  be 
applied  to  other  federal  programs. 

• The  FY  1972  Budget  reflects  a 
continuation  of  President  Nixon’s 
program  for  reordering  priorities. 
This  has  produced  major  cuts  in  the 
money  and  manpower  allocated  to 
DOD,  with  these  reductions  (plus  all 
economic  growth)  allocated  to  the 
civilian  sector. 

• The  sharp  cutbacks  in  DOD  pro- 
grams over  the  past  two  years  have 
obviously  had  a major  bearing  upon 
the  performance  of  the  economy,  and 
have  contributed  to  the  sharp  rise  in 
unemployment.  The  sharpest  of  these 
cuts  are  now  behind  us,  and  the  fu- 
ture impact  of  defense  cutbacks  will 
be  much  more  gradual.  This  fact,  cou- 
pled with  other  developments,  pro- 
duces a more  favorable  employment 
outlook. 

***** 

Defense  Program  and 
Employment  Trends 

The  Defense  Budget  (in  constant 
prices)  rose  from  $75.8  billion  in  FY 
1964  to  a peak  of  $99.9  billion  in  FY 
1968,  then  is  expected  to  drop  to  $79.6 
billion  in  FY  1971  and  $76  billion  in 
FY  1972 — a drop  of  $23.9  billion, 
roughly  24  percent  from  the  wartime 
peak. 

* * * * * 

Manpower  is  an  important  part  of 
the  defense  cutback.  Table  5 shows  all 


DOD-related  manpower,  including  de- 
fense-related employment  in  industry. 

Military  manpower  in  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  war  ranged 
from  2.8  million  in  1962  to  about  2.7 
million  in  1963-65.  Civilian  employ- 
ment was  1,035,000  in  1964,  and  prior 
to  then  at  or  slightly  above  that  level. 
Certain  positions  previously  military 
have  been  converted  to  civilian  since 
1964,  so  the  military-civilian  mix  is 
slightly  different  than  prewar. 

As  the  figures  show,  by  the  end  of 
FY  1972,  defense-related  manpower 
will  be  down  sharply  from  the  FY 
1968  peak — nearly  2.6  million,  or 
nearly  one-third.  Also,  total  defense- 
related  manpower  will  be  down  by 

253,000  from  the  prewar  level. 

In  summary,  I want  to  emphasize 
once  again  that  with  this  budget  all 
of  the  wartime  buildup  in  manpower 
and  money  has  been  removed.  Defense 
manpower,  as  I have  shown,  is  below 
the  prewar  levels,  while  defense  pur- 
chases, in  constant  dollars,  are  also 
below  those  levels. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  one  other  sig- 
nificant area  with  regard  to  defense 
employment  trends.  The  impact  of 
both  direct  and  related  defense  man- 
power reductions,  and  their  effects  on 
the  nation’s  unemployment  level  has 
been  of  considerable  concern.  Al- 
though defense  cutbacks  are  continu- 
ing in  FY  1972,  the  rate  will  fall  off 
significantly  and  the  future  employ- 
ment picture  looks  much  more  favora- 
ble when  coupled  with  more  expan- 
sionist government  economic  policies. 

For  example,  from  Table  5 we  can 
see  that  direct  DOD  employment 
should  drop  just  over  1 million  in 
the  three-year  period  between  FY 
1968-1971,  or  about  340,000  per  year. 
During  FY  1972,  it  will  drop  some 
216,000.  A similar  trend  is  true  for 


defense-related  employment,  which  de- 
creased about  1.2  million  between  FY 
1968-1971  (about  410,000  per  year), 
but  should  drop  about  80,000  during 
FY  1972.  Combining  both  figures,  we 
see  that  total  defense  and  defense-re- 
lated job  cutbacks  averaged  about 

750.000  per  year  between  1968-1971, 
but  will  be  less  than  half,  or  about 

300.000  during  FY  1972. 

Changing  Priorities 

The  shift  in  our  priorities,  away 
from  defense  and  to  civilian  pursuits, 
has  been  massive.  The  size  and  price 
of  this  change  is  not  generally  appre- 
ciated. Table  6 presents  key  data 
highlighting  these  developments. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  in 
current  dollars  (not  adjusted  for 
price  changes)  defense  spending  rises 
by  $25.2  billion  from  FY  1964  to  FY 
1972 — almost  entirely  due  to  inflation 
and  personnel  cost  increases,  as  we 
have  noted.  Other  Federal  spending, 
and  state  and  local  spending,  will 
each  rise  by  about  $90  billion  in  the 
same  period — also  subject  to  inflation. 

The  constant  price  figures,  adjusted 
for  pay  and  price  increases  are  much 
more  significant.  Defense  spending 
rose  by  $24.1  billion  from  FY  1964  to 
FY  1968,  and  falls  by  $23.9  billion 
from  FY  1968  to  FY  1972,  so  that 
real  defense  spending  in  FY  1972  is 
slightly  above  the  FY  1964  level. 
Other  Federal  spending  grows  by 
$68.3  billion  price  adjusted,  and  state 
and  local  spending  by  $58.6  billion. 
This  means  that  public  spending  (in 
constant  prices)  grows  by  over  $125 
billion  from  the  prewar  level — practi- 
cally all  of  it  for  non-defense  pro- 
grams. 

The  change  in  the  FY  1968  to  FY 
1972  period  is  especially  significant. 
Defense  spending  drops  by  $23.9  bil- 
lion, while  other  Federal  spending 
grows  by  $36.4  billion.  This  means 
that  two-thirds  of  the  real  increase  in 
civilian  spending  can  be  viewed  as 
having  been  financed  by  defense  cut- 
backs. Civilian  programs  are  increas- 
ing by  $36.4  billion,  while  the  Federal 
budget  total  (in  real  terms)  increases 
by  about  one-third  of  that  amount. 

The  picture  is  the  same  for  public 
employment,  including  military  per- 
sonnel. Defense  grew  sharply  from 
FY  1964  to  FY  1968,  and  falls  even 


Table  No.  5 


DOD-Related  Manpower 


(Jane  30,  in  thousands) 

1964  1968 

1971 

1972 

Military  personnel 

2,685 

3,547 

2,699 

2,505 

Civilians 

1,035 

1,287 

1,104 

1,082 

Total  direct 

3,720 

4,834 

3,803 

3,587 

Defense  related  employment  in 
industry 

2,280 

3,470 

2,240 

2,160 

Total  DOD-related  manpower 

6,000 

8,304 

6,043 

5,747 
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Table  No.  6 Changing  Priorities 

FY  1964  FY  1968 

to  FY  1968  to  FY  1972 

FY  1964 
to  FY  1972 

Change  (current  $ billions)  in: 

Defense  Spending 

$+27.2 

$-2.0 

$+25.2 

Other  Federal  Spending 

+34.8 

+55.5 

+90.3 

State  and  Local  Spending 

+36.2 

+53.7 

+89.9 

Change  (constant  FY  1972  $ 
billions)  in: 

Defense  Spending 

$+24.1 

$-23.9 

$+.2 

Other  Federal  Spending 

+31.9 

+36.4 

+68.3 

State  and  Local  Spending 

+29.6 

+29.0 

+58.6 

Public  Employment  (000) 

Defense  (includes  military) 

+ 1,114 

-1,247 

-133 

Other  Federal 

+230 

+ 149 

+379 

State  and  Local 

+2,229 

+ 1,849 

+4,078 

Total,  Public  Employ- 

ment 

+3,573 

+751 

+4,324 

Total  labor  force  (000) 

Defense  tt 

+2,232 

-2,508 

-276 

All  Other 

+4,542 

+8,951 

+13,493 

Total  Labor  Force 

Change  a 

+6,774  +6,443  +13,217 

Defense  Spending 

Net  public 
spending 

Federal  (Federal,  State 
GNP  Budget  & local) 

FY  1950  (pre-Korea) 

4.5% 

27.7% 

19.2% 

FY  1953  (Korea  peak) 

13.3 

62.1 

47.6 

FY  1964  (last  peacetime  year) 

8.3 

41.8 

28.8 

FY  1968  (Southeast  Asia  peak) 

9.5 

42.5 

29.2 

FY  1970 

8.1 

38.4 

25.5 

FY  1971 

7.4 

33.9 

22.3 

FY  1972 

6.8 

32.1 

20.9 

a Includes  military  personnel,  civilians  employed  in  the  United  States, 
and  DOD-related  employment  in  U.S.  industry. 

more  sharply  from  FY  1968  to  FY 
1972.  The  result  is  that  practically 
the  entire  increase  in  public  employ- 
ment since  1964  is  at  the  state  and 
local  level,  with  defense  cuts  offset- 
ting part  of  the  increases  in  Federal 
civilian  agency  employment. 

The  labor  force  data  are  especially 
significant.  Note  that  the  total  U.S. 
labor  force  will  increase  by  13.2  mil- 
lion from  1964  to  1972.  This  is  an 
unprecedented  growth,  the  result  of 
the  post-World  War  II  baby  boom. 

From  1964  to  1968,  defense  (includ- 
ing industry  employment)  absorbed 
one-third  (about  2.2  million)  of  the 
labor  force  growth,  which  was  esti- 
mated at  6.8  million  in  those  four 
years.  From  1968  to  1972,  we  are 
turning  all  these  people  back.  Al- 
though the  total  labor  force  change  is 
an  increase  of  6.4  million  people,  cut- 
backs in  the  defense  labor  force  mean 
that  9 million  people  will  become 
available  for  non-defense  work  in  the 
years  1968-1972,  about  twice  as  many 
as  in  the  preceding  four  years. 

And  from  1964  to  1972,  the  number 
of  people  available  for  non-defense 
work  will  grow  by  13.5  million — the 
entire  growth  in  the  labor  force,  and 
then  some  again  owing  to  cutbacks  in 
the  defense  labor  force  that  make  ad- 
ditional people  available  for  the  non- 
defense sector  of  the  economy. 

Turning  now  to  another  aspect  of  a 
change  in  priorities,  the  lower  part  of 
the  table  presents  data  for  selected 
years  relating  defense  to  the  total 
economy  and  to  public  spending. 

Defense  spending  in  FY  1972  will 
amount  to  6.8  percent  of  the  Gross 
National  Product  (GNP),  compared 
to  9.5  percent  at  the  wartime  1968 
peak  and  13.3  percent  at  the  Korea 
peak.  This  6.8  percent  is  significantly 
lower  than  the  prewar  figure,  8.3  per- 
cent in  1964. 

As  to  Federal  spending,  the  defense 
budget  for  FY  1972  is  32.1  percent  of 
the  total,  compared  to  the  42.5  per- 
cent at  the  wartime  1968  peak  and 
62.1  percent  at  the  peak  of  the  Ko- 
rean War.  The  1972  percentage  is 
nearly  10  points  below  the  41.8  per- 
cent that  pertained  for  prewar  1964. 

The  same  pattern  pertains  in  com- 
paring defense  spending  with  net 
total  public  spending — Federal,  state 
and  local  with  grants-in-aid  and  other 


offsets  netted  out.  Defense  spending 
will  account  for  20.9  percent  of  all 
public  spending  in  FY  1972,  signifi- 
cantly below  the  levels  in  FY  1968, 
FY  1964,  and  FY  1953. 

In  all  three  of  these  areas,  the  de- 
fense percentages  for  FY  1972  are 
the  smallest  that  have  pertained  for 
more  than  20  years.  That  is,  we  are 
devoting  a smaller  share  of  our  econ- 
omy to  defense,  and  of  our  public 
spending,  than  we  have  since  FY 
1950.  The  1948-50  period,  you  will 
recall,  marks  the  low  point  of  our  de- 
fense effort  since  World  War  II. 

In  summary,  I would  like  to  point 
out  some  orders  of  magnitude.  Note, 
for  example,  that  non-defense  Federal 
spending  grows  by  $90.3  billion  for 
1964  to  1972.  State  and  local  spending 
grows  by  $89.9  billion.  Both  of  these 
increase  amounts  are  much  larger 
than  the  entire  Defense  Budget.  Note 
also  that  defense  spending  is  20.9  per- 


cent of  the  public  spending  total. 
Other  Federal  spending  is  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  Defense;  so  is  state 
and  local  spending. 

In  the  context  of  huge  changes  such 
as  these,  Defense  spending — espe- 
cially potential  future  changes  in  De- 
fense spending — does  not  loom  very 
large. 

The  Defense  Budget  no  longer  con- 
sumes the  large  percentages  of  our 
government  resources  that  it  did  in 
the  1950s.  In  those  years,  it  could 
play  a key  role  in  financing  increases 
in  other  segments  of  the  Federal 
Budget — and  in  the  employment  and 
unemployment  trends.  But  as  a result 
of  this  changed  complexion  of  the 
Federal  Budget,  the  opportunity  to 
use  changes  in  the  Defense  Program 
to  finance  non-Defense  Programs  is 
significantly  reduced.  Thus,  the  period 
of  defense  dominance  in  resource  allo- 
cation is  over. 
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Financial  Tables  Relating  to 
Defense  Department  Budget  FY  1972 


Table  No.  7 


Financial  Summary 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 


Summary  by  Program 

Strategic  Forces 

General  Purpose  Forces 

Intelligence  and  Communications 

Airlift  and  Sealift 

Guard  and  Reserve  Forces 

Research  and  Development 

Central  Supply  and  Maintenance 

Tng,  Medical,  Other  Gen  Pers  Activities 

Admin  and  Assoc  Activities 

Support  of  Other  Nations 

Military  and  Civilian  Pay  Increase 

Volunteer  Armed  Force 

Total — Direct  Program  (TOA) 

Summary  by  Component 

Department  of  the  Army 
Department  of  the  Navy 
Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Defense  Agencies/OSD 
Defense- wide 
Civil  Defense 

Military  and  Civilian  Pay  Increase 
Volunteer  Armed  Force 
Military  Assistance  Program 

Total — Direct  Program  (TOA) 

Summary  by  Functional  Classification 

Military  Personnel 
Retired  Pay 

Operation  and  Maintenance 
Procurement 

Research,  Develop,  Test  & Eval 
Special  Foreign  Currency  Program 
Military  Construction 
Family  Housing 
Civil  Defense 

Military  and  Civilian  Pay  Increase 
Volunteer  Armed  Force 
Military  Assistance  Program 

Total — Direct  Program  (TOA) 

Financing  Adjustments 
Budget  Authority  (NO A) 

Outlays 


FY  1964 

FY  1968 

FY  1970 

FY  1971 

FY  1972 

8,503 

7,341 

7,358 

7,737 

7,639 

16,507 

30,495 

27,650 

24,142 

24,278 

4,313 

5,553 

5,613 

5,396 

5,625 

1,076 

1,810 

1,709 

1,376 

1,139 

1,764 

2,200 

2,570 

2,686 

3,141 

4,872 

4,322 

4,870 

5,229 

6,096 

4,626 

8,395 

9,091 

8,399 

8,721 

6,946 

12,207 

13,721 

13,861 

13,650 

1,083 

1,230 

1,469 

1,581 

1,510 

1,063 

2,365 

2,731 

3,887 

3,671 

— 

— 

— 

1,000 

2,560 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,200 

50,753 

75,919 

76,782 

75,291 

79,230 

12,271 

25,064 

24,151 

22,101 

21,468 

14,500 

20,869 

22,710 

21,766 

23,347 

20,018 

25,052 

24,170 

22,914 

22,827 

1,007 

1,503 

1,723 

1,734 

1,787 

1,857 

2,758 

3,499 

4,228 

4,721 

111 

86 

70 

73 

78 

— 

— 

— 

1,000 

2,560 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,200 

989 

588 

459 

1,475 

1,242 

50,753 

75,919 

76,782 

75,291 

79,230 

12,988 

19,939 

22,978 

21,971 

20,164 

1,211 

2,093 

2,853 

3,387 

3,744 

11,700 

20,907 

21,516 

20,164 

20,270 

15,126 

22,856 

19,860 

17,974 

19,720 

7,049 

7,285 

7,451 

7,109 

7,888 

— 

— 

5 

8 

12 

977 

1,543 

994 

1,395 

1,482 

602 

621 

597 

735 

870 

111 

86 

70 

73 

78 

— 

— 

— 

1,000 

2,560 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,200 

989 

588 

459 

1,475 

1,242 

50,753 

75,919 

76,782 

75,291 

79,230 

169 

483 

-2,303 

-2,594 

-487 

50,922 

76,402 

74,479 

72,698 

78,743 

50,786 

78,027 

77,880 

74,500 

76,000 
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Budget  Authority  (NOA)  74,479  72,698  78,743  23,610  21,180  21,326  21,927  21.113  23,287  23,356  22,175  22,771  5,586  8,230  11,359 

Outlays  77,880  74,600  76,000  24,749  22,063  21,025  22,505  21,324  21,275  24,867  23,368  22,855  5,759  7,744  10,844 

Military  and  Civilian  Pay  Increase  — (945)  (2,430)  — xx  xx  — xx  xx  — xx  xx  — (945)  (2,430) 

Volunteer  Armed  Force  — — (1,150)  — — xx  — — xx  — — xx  — — (1,150) 


Obligational  Authority,  Budget  Authority,  and  Outlays 

Fiscal  Years  1970-1972 
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Total— Department  of  Defense  76,782  75,291  79,230  74,479  72,698  78,743  77,880  74,500  76,000 
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Table  No.  11 


Defense  Budget  Comparisons 
Current  and  Constant  Dollar  Outlays— By  Title 

(Billions  of  Dollars) 


Current  Dollars 

FY  1964 

FY  1968 

FY  1971 

FY  1972 

Military  Personnel 

13.0 

19.9 

22.3 

21.5 

Retired  Military  Pay 

1.2 

2.1 

3.4 

3.8 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

11.9 

20.6 

20.7 

21.0 

Procurement 

15.4 

23.3 

18.4 

17.9 

Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation 

7.0 

7.7 

7.3 

7.5 

Military  Construction 

1.0 

1.3 

1.2 

1.5 

Family  Housing 

.6 

.5 

.6 

.7 

Civil  Defense 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Military  Assistance 

1.2 

.7 

1.1 

1.0 

Volunteer  Armed  Force 

— 

— 

— 

1.4 

Other 

- -.6 

1.9 

- .7 

-.5 

Total— Current  Dollars  50.8  78.0  74.5  76.0 


Constant  FY  1972  Budget  Prices 


Military  Personnel 

21.4 

27.2 

23.8 

21.5 

Retired  Military  Pay 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

17.2 

25.7 

21.5 

21.0 

Procurement 

19.8 

27.3 

19.1 

17.9 

Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation 

9.3 

9.3 

7.6 

7.5 

Military  Construction 

1.3 

1.5 

1.2 

1.5 

Family  Housing 

.8 

.6 

.7 

.7 

Civil  Defense 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Military  Assistance 

1.6 

.8 

1.2 

1.0 

Volunteer  Armed  Force 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Other 

- .8 

2.2 

- .7 

-.5 

Total — FY  1972  Budget  Prices 

75.8 

99.9 

79.6 

76.0 

Note:  This  table  reflects  distribution,  by  title,  of  the  January  1971  and  January  1972  military  and  civilian  pay  increases. 
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DOD  Logistics  Systems 
Policy  Objectives 


I n a memorandum  to  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Military  Departments  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency 
on  Jan.  15,  1971,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  David  Packard  promulgated 
the  first  increment  of  DOD  Logistics 
Systems  Policy  Objectives  through 
1975.  This  increment  relates  to  supply 
and  maintenance.  Other  logistics 
objectives  will  be  forthcoming. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R. 
Laird  and  Deputy  Secretary  Packard 
do  not  intend  to  establish  a single 
DOD-wide  logistics  command  at  this 
time,  as  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel.  Secretary 
Packard  said  that  there  was  much  to 
agree  with  in  the  panel’s  report,  but 
that  deficiencies  could  be  corrected 
within  the  framework  of  the  present 
logistics  structure. 

The  objectives  will  be  incorporated 
in  a DOD  Logistics  Systems  Plan 
being  developed  under  the  direction  of 
a policy  committee.  The  committee  is 
responsible  for  structuring  imple- 
menting actions,  with  due  considera- 
tion for  mission  accomplishment,  sys- 
tem effectiveness,  resource  expendi- 
ture, and  risk.  These  considerations 
will  govern  in  developing  rules  of  ap- 
plication for  each  objective  so  that, 
taken  in  combination,  the  objectives 
provide  responsive  support  to  opera- 
ting forces  as  they  perform  their  as- 
signed roles  and  missions. 

“None  of  these  objectives,  individu- 
ally or  collectively,”  stated  Secretary 
Packard,  “should  be  construed  to  in- 
tend a ‘Fourth  Service  of  Supply.’  On 
the  contrary,  these  objectives  should 
provide  us  with  the  policies  necessary 
to  maintain  the  separate  logistics  or- 
ganizations for  the  Military  Depart- 
ments while  we  continue  our  progress 


toward  eliminating  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation and  expenditures.” 

In  introducing  the  “Logistics  Sys- 
tems Policy  Objectives,  1970-1975,” 
Secretary  Packard  stated: 

“Logistics  systems  exist  solely  to 
provide  responsive  support  to  the  op- 
erating forces.  Supporting  materiel 
management  systems  will  be  designed 
and  operated  with  this  paramount 
fact  in  mind.  Present  and  future  re- 
source limitations,  nevertheless,  de- 
mand maximum  efficiency,  elimination 
of  unnecessary  duplication  and 
common  use  of  systems,  facilities, 
services,  functions  and  inventories 
wherever  operationally  acceptable  and 
economically  beneficial. 

“These  objectives  set  forth  broad 
goals  whose  attainment  will  result  in 
more  efficient  and  effective  logistics 
operations.  Actions  implementing 
these  objectives  will  include  analysis 
to  determine  effective  and  efficient 
policies,  systems  and  procedures  based 
upon  consideration  of  mission  accom- 
plishment, system  performance,  re- 
source expenditure  and  risk.” 

The  objectives,  which  follow,  will  be 
interpreted  in  the  context  of  this  in- 
troductory statement. 

Item  Management  Duplication. 
There  will  be  only  one  inventory  con- 
trol point  for  any  item  used  in  DOD 
to  the  extent  practical.  In  general,  the 
Military  Services  should  manage  the 
weapon  systems,  including  ammuni- 
tion, major  end  items  of  equipment, 
depot  level  reparables  and  items  of  a 
developmental  nature,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  user  Services;  while 
items  repaired  below  depot  level,  con- 
sumables, and  repair  parts  should  be 
considered  for  transition  to  integrated 
materiel  management  under  approved 


item  management  coding  criteria. 

Item  Ranges.  The  Military  Services 
and  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  will 
operate  their  materiel  management 
systems  with  the  minimum  number 
of  items  essential  to  support  military 
operations.  Unnecessary  variety  of 
kinds,  types  and  sizes  will  be  elimi- 
nated through  upgraded  item  entry 
control  and  item  standardization  ef- 
forts. Inactive  and  slow  moving  items, 
and  items  having  marginal  signifi- 
cance, will  be  reviewed  continually  on 
the  basis  of  total  system  and  program 
analysis  for  removal  from  DOD  in- 
ventories. 

Inventory  Control  Points.  The  Mili- 
tary Services  and  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  will  operate  the  minimum 
number  of  inventory  control  points 
consistent  with  their  assigned  weapon 
system  support  functions,  supply  man- 
agement, and  technical  responsibility. 
The  alignment  of  item  ranges  to  each 
inventory  control  point  will  provide 
for  the  maximum  number  of  items  it 
can  efficiently  manage,  with  due  al- 
lowance for  a surge  capability  to  meet 
contingency/ emergency  conditions. 

Reliance  on  Integrated  Materiel 
Managers.  All  DOD  components  [mil- 
itary departments  and  defense  agen- 
cies] will  minimize  retail  supply  lev- 
els of  integrated  items  and  place  max- 
imum reliance  on  direct  support  from 
integrated  wholesale  supply  systems. 

Support  for  Weapon  System  Man- 
agers. Inventory  control  points  will 
establish  the  necessary  flexibility  in 
their  systems  to  be  fully  responsive  to 
the  requirements  of  weapon  system 
managers  of  the  Military  Services; 
conversely,  weapon  system  managers 
must  place  maximum  reliance  on  the 
existing  standard  DOD  supply  sys- 
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terns  and  item  ranges,  and  minimize 
the  establishment  of  duplicative  dedi- 
cated systems  and  inventories. 

Item  Identification.  Inventory  con- 
trol points  will  make  all  reasonable 
efforts  to  fully  identify  and  describe 
new  items  entering  the  supply  system 
and  will  assure,  in  conjunction  with 
appropriate  program  managers,  that 
pertinent  technical  data  is  acquired 
and  provided  at  the  time  of  introduc- 
tion of  items  into  the  supply  system. 

Inventory  Visibility  and  Control. 
DOD  materiel  managers  will,  for  each 
item  managed,  develop,  maintain  and 
exercise  the  capability  for  effective 
and  comprehensive  visibility  and  con- 
trol of  inventories.  For  selected  items, 
in  accordance  with  DOD  Instruction 
4140.37,  visibility  and  control  will  be 
extended  from  the  point  of  production 
to  the  point  of  issue  and  may  be  fur- 
ther extended  to  in-use  items  when 
warranted  by  nature  of  the  item,  cost, 
criticality,  or  other  considerations. 

Inter-Service  Use  of  DOD  Invento- 
ries. DOD  materiel  managers  will 
minimize  the  expenditure  of  new  pro- 
curement dollars  in  stock  replenish- 
ment and  will  maximize  the  inter- 
Service  use  of  existing  DOD  invento- 
ries by  expanding  and  utilizing  cost- 
effective  standard  inter-Service  proce- 
dures. 

Unneeded  Inventories.  DOD  mate- 
riel managers  will  reduce  overall  in- 
ventory levels  by  expanding  and 
maintaining  continuous  surveillance 
of  current  and  projected  DOD  needs 
and  will  promptly  initiate  disposal 
action  on  inventories  determined  to  be 
in  excess  of  such  needs. 

Common  Supply  Support  in  Over- 
seas Areas.  A Military  Service  in  a 
specified  overseas  area  will  be  desig- 
nated to  provide  common  supply  sup- 
port of  selected  common-use  items  and 
commodities  to  all  DOD  customers  in 


the  area  during  peacetime  and  contin- 
gency/emergency conditions. 

Overseas  Stockage.  Military  Serv- 
ices will  minimize  item  ranges  and 
levels  in  overseas  areas,  relying  to  the 
maximum  feasible  extent  on  rapid  re- 
supply from  continental  U.S.  whole- 
sale stocks. 

Wholesale  Ownership  of  Invento- 
ries. Expense  type  materiel  will  be 
carried  in  Stock  Funds  and  retained 
under  the  accountability  of  the  appro- 
priate inventory  manager  from  the 
point  of  purchase  to  that  point  in  the 
distribution  system  which  will  provide 
optimum  cost  effectiveness  and  yet 
protect  the  operational  capability. 

Inter-Service  Use  of  Common  Serv- 
ices. Military  Services  and  Defense 
Agencies  will  actively  seek  opportuni- 
ties to  provide  for  the  performance  of 
common  services,  e.g.,  laundry,  com- 
missary, and  to  integrate  common 
functions,  e.g.,  coordinated  procure- 
ment. 

Inter-Service  Use  of  Depot  Mainte- 
nance Facilities.  Military  Services 
and  Defense  Agencies  will  actively 
seek  opportunities  to  consolidate 
common  depot  maintenance  functions 
(particularly  where  commonly  used 
commodities  are  involved). 

Inter-Service  Use  of  Transporta- 
tion Services.  Military  Services  and 
Defense  Agencies  will  actively  seek 
opportunities  to  jointly  employ 
common  transportation  services  oper- 
ated or  contracted  by  DOD. 

Supply  Discipline.  Military  Services 
will  assure  that  operating  expenses 
are  minimized  through  improving 
supply  discipline  by  such  actions  as: 

• Eliminating  improper  use  of  high 
priority  requisitions. 

• Ordering  minimum  essential 
quantities  of  materiel. 

• Accurately  and  promptly  record- 


ing and  reporting  all  inventory  trans- 
actions. 

Micromation  in  Publications.  Mili- 
tary Services  and  Defense  Agencies 
will  actively  seek  means  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures and  simplify  and  facilitate 
the  preparation  and  dissemination  of 
selected  publications  by  exploiting  mi- 
cromation and  automation  techniques. 

Reporting  Requirements.  Military 
Services  and  Defense  Agencies  will 
develop  and  operate  logistics  manage- 
ment systems  which  will  minimize  re- 
porting requirements,  eliminate  dupli- 
cative reporting,  and  progressively  es- 
tablish integrated  management  infor- 
mation systems. 

Supply  Systems  Standardization. 
Individual  Military  Service  supply 
systems  must  be  tailored  to  provide 
responsive  support  to  the  operating 
forces,  however,  such  systems  must 
rely  on  integrated  data  banks,  e.g., 
Defense  Logistics  Service  Center,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  for 
commonly  used  supply  management 
data  and  information.  Major  supply 
systems  design  efforts  will  be  re- 
viewed at  the  appropriate  manage- 
ment levels  to  assure  consistency  of 
approach  and  compatibility  and  to  fa- 
cilitate inter-Service  communications. 

Logistics  Research.  Logistics  sys- 
tems research  efforts  will  be  reviewed 
centrally  by  the  Military  Depart- 
ments, Defense  Agencies  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  as 
appropriate,  to  determine  that  the 
subject  has  not  been  previously  stud- 
ied and  is  not  currently  under  study, 
before  new  research  is  conducted. 

Systems  Improvements  Validation. 
Improvements  to  on-going  logistics 
systems  and  development  of  new  sys- 
tems will  be  validated  by  the  separate 
Military  Services  and  Defense  Agen- 
cies as  being  consistent  with  the 
policy  objectives  contained  herein. 
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Credit  Financing  of 
Military  Export  Sales 


Frank  J.  Fede 


Jf' or  the  first  time  in  almost  a year, 
the  Defense  Department  has  both  au- 
thority and  funds  to  credit  finance 
military  export  sales,  either  on  a 
direct  basis  or  by  guarantying  private 
credit.  This  credit  could  amount  to 
$200  million  if  only  direct  foreign 
military  sales  credits  are  used,  or 
could  range  as  high  as  $340  million  if 
private  credit  resources  are  available 
and  used. 

This  means  that  private  banking 
and  industry  sources  can  be  used, 
when  possible  and  feasible,  in  line 
with  U.S.  Government  policy,  and  as 
agreeable  to  our  allies  and  friends.  A 
word  of  caution!  Use  of  private  credit 
for  U.S.  foreign  military  sales  does 
not  mean  that  DOD  is  trying  to  pro- 
mote or  stimulate  a proliferation  of 
U.S.  arms  sales  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  not  a signal  of  change  in  govern- 
ment policy  regarding  military  export 
sales.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  interfere 
with  normal  U.S.  private  business 
and  finance. 

Military  credit  sales  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  (FY  1971)  may  be  funded 
from  one  of  three  government 
sources: 

• Export-Import  Bank  credits  or 
guarantees  to  developed  countries 
which  must  qualify  under  the  interest 
equalization  tax  definition,  as  well  as 
the  Export-Import  Bank’s  own  cri- 
teria for  credit  worthiness.  This 
source  could  involve  up  to  $300  mil- 
lion in  FY  1971. 

• Special  congressional  authority 
for  Israel  which  provides  $500  million 
by  special  amendment  to  the  Defense 
Procurement  Act  and  funding  under 
the  FY  1971  Supplement  Act.  Special 
terms  and  conditions  may  be  consid- 
ered for  a large  portion  of  such  credit 


due  to  the  congressional  action  and 
exigencies  of  the  situation.  This 
source  is  an  unusual  credit  authoriza- 
tion, unique  in  our  credit  sales  his- 
tory. 

• DOD  foreign  military  sales  fund- 
ing, a “last  resort”  source,  which  is 
normally  reserved  for  economically 
less  developed  countries,  although  the 
law  is  not  restrictive  in  that  respect. 
This  credit  source  is  available  only 
when  Export-Import  Bank,  private,  or 
other  sources  are  not  available. 

In  summary,  government  credit 
consists  of  $300  million  for  developed 
countries  by  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
$500  million  for  Israel,  and  from  $200 
to  $340  million  for  economically  less 
developed  countries — a total  estimated 
credit  of  over  $1  billion. 

Figure  1 shows  the  relationship  of 
this  potential  $1  billion  credit  to  the 
total  U.S.  Security  Assistance  Pro- 
gram for  FY  1971.  The  dollar 
amounts  represent  an  order  of  magni- 
tude since  some  of  the  data  are  still 


in  the  formative  stages.  Credit  sales 
amount  to  about  17  percent  of  the 
total  Security  Assistance  Program  and 
over  50  percent  of  total  military  ex- 
port sales.  Credit  is  therefore  a sig- 
nificant portion  of  U.S.  security  as- 
sistance in  the  1970s. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine 

In  his  first  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  foreign  policy  on  Feb.  18, 
1970,  President  Nixon  described  these 
three  basic  principles  of  our  foreign 
policy  for  building  a lasting  peace: 

• Peace  requires  partnership. 

• Peace  requires  strength. 

• Peace  requires  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate. 

With  these  principles,  the  President 
expressed  three  basic  points  that 
dealt  with  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance. He  said: 

(Point  1.)  “The  United  States  will 
keep  all  its  treaty  commitments.” 

(Point  2.)  “We  shall  provide  a 
shield  if  a nuclear  power  threatens 
the  freedom  of  a nation  allied  with 
us,  or  of  a nation  whose  survival  we 
consider  vital  to  our  security  and  the 
security  of  the  region  as  a whole.” 
This  confirmed  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  its  vital  role  in  nuclear 
defense,  and  allayed  any  fears  of  al- 
lies or  friendly  nations  that  they  must 
shoulder  this  major  responsibility  and 
cost.  They  are,  thus,  free  to  concen- 
trate on  conventional  defensive 
strength. 

(Point  3.)  “In  cases  involving  other 
types  of  aggression  we  shall  furnish 
military  and  economic  assistance 


Total  U.  5.  Security  Assistance  Program 


FY  1971 

Military  Service-Funded  Military  Assistance  (such  as  Southeast 

Asia) $2.2  billion 

Military  Assistance  Program — Grant  Military  Aid 775  million 

Support  Assistance — Administered  by  Agency  for  International 
Development  (Examples  are  supporting  military  budgets  and 

public  safety) 605  million 

Related  Programs  (Examples  are  DOD  excesses  under  the 
Military  Assistance  Program  at  legal  value,  NATO  Infra- 
structure, and  International  Military  Headquarters) 207  million 

Military  Credit  Sales  (Export  Import  Bank,  Foreign  Military 

Sales,  and  Special  for  Israel) 1 billion 

Cash  Sales  (Foreign  Military  Sales  and  Commercial) 900  million 


Total  Security  Assistance  Program $5.7  billion 


Figure  1. 
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Statistics  on  the  "Twin  Instruments" 
of  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 


FY  64 

FY  65 

FY  66 

FY  67 

FY  68 

FY  69 

FY  70 

TOTAL 

MAP 

1,010 

1,039 

1,051 

774 

655 

560 

513 

5,602 

FMS 

1,098 

1,344 

1,972 

1,365 

1,370 

1,969 

1,371 

10,489 

TOTAL 

2,108 

2,383 

3,023 

2,139 

2,025 

2,529 

1,884 

16,091 

% MAP 

48 

44 

35 

36 

32 

22 

27 

35 

% SALES 

52 

56 

65 

64 

68 

78 

73 

65 

Figure  2. 


when  requested  and  as  appropriate. 
But  we  shall  look  to  the  nation  di- 
rectly threatened  to  assume  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  providing  the 
manpower  for  its  defense.”  Thus  the 
President  directly  related  his  doctrine 
to  the  Security  Assistance  Program. 
Under  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  we  must 
on  the  one  hand  help  our  allies  with 
grant  aid  (military  and  economic  as- 
sistance), whereas  on  the  other  hand 
we  must  help  them  develop  a sense  of 
self-sufficiency,  self-help,  and  inde- 
pendence so  that  these  nations  can  de- 
fend themselves.  The  military  credit 
sales  program,  as  well  as  cash  sales, 
relate  to  the  second  aspect  of  the 
“twin  instruments”  of  foreign  policy. 

Security  Assistance  Statistics 

Figure  2 shows  the  trends  of  the 
Military  Assistance  Program  and  Mili- 
tary Export  Sales  since  FY  1964. 
Military  Assistance  Program  grants 
(excluding  Southeast  Asia  military 
assistance)  steadily  declined  from  $1 
billion  in  FY  1964  to  $513  million  by 
FY  1970 — a 50-percent  decline  in  six 
years.  Conversely,  Military  Export 


Sales  escalated  just  as  rapidly — from 
a similar  $1  billion  level  to  almost  $2 
billion  in  FY  1966.  Sales  are  charac- 
terized by  “ups  and  downs,”  reflecting 
the  instability  of  foreign  sales.  The 
fluctuations  show  how  much  sales  de- 
pend upon  specific  weapon  systems, 
and  specific  country  needs.  They  also 
reflect  the  procurement  cycle  for 
weapon  systems. 

In  FY  1971,  we  estimate  that  both 
sales  and  Military  Assistance  Program 
grants  will  recover  much  of  the  loss 
of  FY  1970  due  to  the  supplemental 
legislation  approved  by  Congress.  The 
total  Military  Assistance  Program 
and  Foreign  Military  Sales  for  FY 
1971  is  estimated  at  about  $2.7  billion. 

As  shown  in  Figure  2,  on  a percen- 
tage basis  the  Military  Assistance 
Program  dropped  from  48  percent  in 
FY  1964  to  22  percent  in  FY  1969.  In 
FY  1971,  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram rises  to  about  31  percent  of  the 
total.  Sales,  conversely,  rose  from  52 
percent  in  FY  1964  to  78  percent  in 
1969.  In  FY  1971,  sales  are  expected 
to  comprise  about  69  percent  of  the 
Military  Assistance  Program  and 
Foreign  Military  Sales  total.  Thus  we 


see  a shifting  of  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Program  (grant  aid)  and  sales 
— the  twin  instruments  of  our  foreign 
policy — as  nations  become  more  self- 
sufficient. 

Figure  3 compares  credit  sales  with 
other  parts  of  military  export  sales. 
As  sales  expanded,  so  did  credit.  The 
past  two  years  saw  a decline  to  about 
26  percent,  but  in  FY  1971  credit 
sales  are  once  again  estimated  to  rise 
to  about  53  percent  of  total  sales. 

Statistics  show  that  commercial 
sales  rose  significantly  from  9 percent 
in  1966  to  32  percent  in  FY  1970. 
This  reflects  the  shifting  emphasis  to 
private  commercial  business  which  is 
in  line  with  current  government 
policy.  Finally,  as  indicated  in  Figure 
3,  cash  sales  are  absolutely  unpredict- 
able. Cash  sales  depend  upon  so  many 
factors,  internal  and  external.  Note 
the  low  figures  for  FY  1967  and  1968, 
20  percent  and  18  percent,  respec- 
tively, compared  with  the  peak  figure 
of  80  percent  in  FY  1965.  Conversely, 
credit  sales  were  largest  in  1967  and 
1968,  due  mainly  to  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank’s  credit  to  developed  coun- 
tries at  the  time. 


Military  Export  Sales  by  Funding 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 
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Figure  3. 
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Credit  Sales  by  Source 

The  Export-Import  Bank  first 
began  handling  military  export  sales 
in  FY  1963.  It  extended  $161  million 
that  year,  mostly  to  Italy.  Up  to  that 
time,  Ttaly  was  receiving  grant  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States.  The 
policy  to  help  Italy  transition  from 
grant  aid  to  credit  sales  is  quite  simi- 
lar to  the  Nixon  Doctrine  policy  of 
helping  less  economically  developed 
allies  transition  from  grants  to  credit 
sales.  The  high  point  in  the  Export- 
Import  Bank’s  credit  to  developed 
countries  occurred  in  FY  1968  when 
$604  million  was  extended  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

The  Export-Import  Bank’s  credit  to 
less  developed  countries  existed  only 
for  three  years — FY  1966  to  1968. 
Credits  for  FY  1964  and  1965  were 
retroactive  transactions  where  the 
Export-Import  Bank  purchased  “evi- 
dences of  indebtedness’’  from  DOD. 
All  Export-Import  Bank  credits  to 
less  developed  countries  were  “guar- 
anteed” by  DOD.  The  Defense  De- 
partment’s “revolving  fund,”  which 
guaranteed  Export-Import  Bank 
credit  to  less  developed  countries,  was 
abolished  by  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  of  1968.  The  Act  also  pro- 
hibits DOD  from  guarantying  other 
government  entities,  such  as  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

Moving  down  to  Foreign  Military 
Sales  direct  credit,  Figure  4 shows 
the  peak  figure  of  $226  million  in  FY 


1969.  This  credit  is  not  as  far  out  of 
line  with  the  previous  year’s  experi- 
ence as  might  seem  evident  from  the 
statistics.  In  that  year,  total  credit 
sales  had  to  be  financed  from  appro- 
priated funds  and  repayments  could 
not  be  reused,  as  under  the  revolving 
fund.  All  repayments  since  FY  1968 
revert  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  new 
funds  must  be  appropriated  each 
year.  Thus  the  $226  million  figure  re- 
flects total  credit  sales,  and  not  just 
new  funds  used  as  during  the  pre- 
vious years. 

The  low  figure  of  $70  million  in  FY 
1970  was  due  to  the  delay  in  passage 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  in 

1970.  In  FY  1971,  assuming  a possible 
$100  million  in  private  credit  guaran- 
teed by  DOD,  $25  million  for  guar- 
anty reserve  would  be  required.  The 
balance  of  $175  million  could  then  be 
used  for  direct  credit  sales.  Total 
sales  under  this  assumption  would 
amount  to  $275  million. 

The  final  segment  of  our  estimated 
credit  capability  is  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  guaranty  of  private  credit. 
The  first  guaranty  to  private  sources 
was  extended  in  FY  1965,  covering 
credit  sale  by  three  private  banks. 
Each  provided  $12  million  of  credit, 
and  the  combined  $36  million  in  dis- 
bursements covered  $49  million  of 
total  credit  sales.  The  difference,  or 
reduced  “outstanding  exposure,”  was 
caused  by  progress  payments  being 
made  by  the  foreign  country  while 
long  lead  time  items  were  under  pro- 
duction. 


In  all,  there  were  eight  private 
credit  transactions  guaranteed  by 
DOD  during  the  period  FY  1965  to 
1969.  Both  banks  and  companies  were 
involved  in  these  transactions.  Coun- 
tries financed  were  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Of  the  total  $150  million 
financed,  the  bulk  (about  $100  million) 
was  provided  by  banks.  In  FY  1968, 
$43  million  credit  occurred  at  the  U.S. 
suppliers’  initiative.  Foreign  govern- 
ments signed  contracts  with  U.S.  com- 
panies and  then,  in  turn,  signed  a 
guaranty  agreement  with  DOD.  The 
contracts  of  the  private  companies 
were  attached  as  part  of  the  guaranty 
agreements. 

During  FY  1969,  there  were  three 
credit  transactions  guaranteed  by 
DOD.  Two  transactions  were  handled 
by  banks,  and  these  generally  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  established  in  FY 
1965.  Foreign  governments  specified 
which  private  U.S.  banks  they  pre- 
ferred to  deal  with.  The  two  bank 
transactions  had  one  feature  that  dif- 
fered from  the  FY  1965  transaction. 
Both  contained  mixed,  government/ 
private  bank  financing,  which  meant 
that  maturities  for  the  private  por- 
tion could  be  in  the  earlier  time 
frame,  and  interest  rates  to  the  buyer 
could  be  a composite  that  was  less 
than  prime,  but  more  than  cost  of 
money  to  the  U.S.  Government.  Fu- 
ture private  credit  transactions  with 
DOD  guarantees  could  very  well  fol- 
low this  latter  method,  or  possible 
variations,  provided  that  the  Treas- 


Military  Export  Credit  Sales  by  Source 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 
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ury  Department  approves  such  terms 
and  conditions. 

FY  1971  Time  Table 

All  FY  1971  transactions  must  be 
concluded  by  June  30,  1971,  since  For- 
eign Military  Sales  funds  are  “one- 
year”  funds  and  expire  after  that 
date. 

The  first  phase  in  this  program  will 
be  defining  of  requirements.  This 
process  is  currently  underway.  Spe- 
cific country  requirements,  as  well  as 
requests,  must  be  received  as  soon  as 
possible  in  order  to  formulate  the 
total  credit  mix.  In  other  words,  since 
direct  credit  requires  100  percent  of 
funding,  whereas  guaranteed  credit 
requires  only  25  percent  of  DOD 
funds,  the  extent  of  private  financing 
will  influence  the  total  size  of  all 
credit  to  be  extended  in  FY  1971. 

Phase  two  involves  the  approval  of 
credit  cases.  As  soon  as  “indications” 
are  received,  particularly  foreign  gov- 
ernment requests  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, DOD  will  prepare  specific 
credit  justifications.  This  will  contain 
political,  economic  and  military  justi- 
fications for  the  credit.  DOD  will  sub- 
mit these  requests  to  the  State  and 
Treasury  Departments  for  approval. 
Finally,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  will  apportion  funds  after 
interagency  approvals. 

The  third  and  final  phase  will  be 
conclusion  of  arrangements — both 
direct  government-to-government  and 
private  credit  guaranties.  In  past 
years,  because  of  the  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining adequate  justifications  and 
funds  for  credit  sales,  most  of  the 
credit  transactions  were  concluded 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Obviously,  this  procedure  was 
not  the  most  desirable.  In  FY  1971, 
we  expect  to  begin  concluding  trans- 
actions as  soon  as  possible  after  ap- 
proval by  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Treasury.  Because  there  was  a 
backlog  of  requirements  during  FY 
1970,  FY  1971  credit  cases  can  be 
expected  to  be  concluded  without  too 
much  delay. 

Procedure 

There  are  four  main  steps  in  con- 
cluding private  credit  guaranty  ar- 
rangements with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 


First,  banks  and  suppliers  should 
notify  DOD  of  their  “indications”  for 
private  credit  participation  to  the  ex- 
tent possible.  Specific  data  should  be 
provided  so  that  the  U.S.  Government 
can  evaluate  the  prospects  in  terms  of 
total  requirements,  priorities,  and 
other  considerations.  Funds  must  be 
earmarked  at  the  earliest  time. 

When  the  private  transaction  is 
near  consummation,  an  official  request 
must  be  submitted  by  the  financial  in- 
stitution, including  approval  of  the 
foreign  government.  Terms  and  condi- 
tions, amount  of  credit,  items,  and 
status  of  negotiations  should  be  indi- 
cated, as  well  as  any  other  justifica- 
tion or  need  for  the  credit. 

DOD  will  then  submit  an  official 
request  to  the  State  and  Treasury  De- 
partments for  approval  of  the  trans- 
action and  terms  and  conditions  in 
line  with  the  President’s  “Financial 
Standards  and  Criteria,”  established 
by  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  of 
1968  (Section  34).  Upon  approval, 
DOD  will  draw  up  a Guaranty  Agree- 
ment, which  is  signed  by  DOD  and 
the  private  financial  institution.  A 
copy  of  the  supplier  contract  or  loan 
agreement  is  attached  to  the  Guar- 
anty Agreeement. 

One  feature  of  the  Financial  Stand- 
ards and  Criteria,  established  by  the 
1968  Act,  that  will  be  reemphasized  in 
FY  1971  is  the  policy  of  encouraging 
private  credit  financing  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible.  DOD  will  be  seek- 
ing to  minimize  U.S.  Government 
credit  expenditures  and  to  substitute 
private  credit,  where  available  and  at 
viable  terms,  to  accomplish  Nixon 
Doctrine  objectives. 

Private  Credit  Important 

Reasons  why  private  credit  financ- 
ing is  so  important  are  numerous. 

• Our  private  enterprise  system 
should  be  encouraged.  In  a free  so- 
ciety, such  as  ours,  it  is  essential  that 
we  constantly  remember  to  exercise 
the  private  sector  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. 

• U.S.  Government  expenditures 
should  be  reduced  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble. With  large  deficits  anticipated  for 
the  current  and  future  year,  this 
factor  grows  increasingly  important. 

• Current  policy  of  the  U.S.  Con- 


gress and  the  Administration  encour- 
ages private  sector  participation  by 
actual  practice. 

• Finally,  private  credit  encourages 
self-sufficiency,  a prime  objective  of 
the  Nixon  doctrine.  Not  to  be  mini- 
mized is  the  fact  that  the  budgetary 
process  of  the  developing  country 
would  be  fully  engaged.  Private  credit 
definitely  involves  the  foreign  coun- 
try’s finance  ministry  as  well  as  the 
ministry  of  defense. 

In  summary,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  seeking  private  participation 
in  its  Military  Export  Sales  Program 
for  FY  1971,  and  the  next  year,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible.  In 
FY  1971,  Congress  authorized  $340 
million  of  total  credit  sales*  to  be 
made  only  if  required  in  our  national 
interest,  but  funded  only  $200  million. 
Thus  the  Congress  provided  for  possi- 
ble credit  of  over  $100  million  to  be 
financed  by  the  private  sector  with 
Defense  Department  guaranty. 


Frank  J.  Fede  is  Special  Assist- 
ant for  Financial  Management 
and  Credit  Planning  in  the  Office 
of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (Military  Assistance  and 
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Secretary  of  Defense  (Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs).  He  has 
served  as  Director  of  Sales  Ne- 
gotiations for  the  Far  East  and 
other  areas  of  the  world  during 
the  past  nine  years.  Mr.  Fede 
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ern College  and  a master’s  de- 
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Physical  Security, 
Emergency  Preparedness 
Protect  Industrial  Facilities 

John  C.  Adsit 


w 


TT  hen  E.  I.  du  Pont  founded  the 
Du  Pont  Company  in  1802,  he  erected 
his  first  powder  mil]  on  the  Brandy- 
wine River,  near  Wilmington,  Del. 
This  mill  had  two  unusual  design 
features:  The  powder  buildings  were 
constructed  of  heavy  masonry  on 
three  sides.  The  fourth  side  and 
slanted  roof  were  built  of  light  timber 
so  that,  if  an  explosion  should  occur, 
its  force  would  largely  be  directed  to- 
ward the  stream,  away  from  other 
buildings  and  personnel.  Also,  rather 
than  being  in  one  large  building,  the 
mill  comprised  many  small  buildings, 
spaced  well  apart. 

Du  Pont  had  been  trained  in  the 
French  government  powder  works  at 
Essone.  From  the  outset  of  his  Ameri- 
can operation,  he  actively  taught  safe 
working  practices  and  developed  safer 
manufacturing  methods.  Despite  all 
his  precautions,  a blast  occurred  in 
1813,  killing  36  employees.  The  com- 
pany was  prepared,  and  provided  im- 
mediate medical  care  for  the  injured, 
pensioned  the  widowed  and  the 
maimed,  and  arranged  for  the  care 
and  education  of  any  children  left 
parentless. 

This  early  model  of  industrial  rela- 
tions serves  also  as  an  early  example 
of  emergency  preparedness,  an  inte- 
gral part  of  modern  industrial  de- 
fense. Today,  in  an  era  marked  by 
nuclear  threat  from  abroad,  sophisti- 
cated methods  of  sabotage  and  espio- 
nage as  major  weapons  of  warfare, 
by  civil  disturbances,  bomb  threats 
and  natural  disasters,  the  Defense 
Department  maintains  a vital  interest 
in  assisting  American  industry  to 
maintain  an  overall  defense  posture 


in  the  spirit  of  that  established  by  du 
Pont.  This  is  accomplished  in  large 
measure  by  the  DOD  Industrial  De- 
fense Program. 

In  operation,  the  program  consists 
of  industrial  defense  surveys  of  cer- 
tain facilities,  including  critical 
points  in  the  production  processes  and 
measures  currently  in  effect  to  protect 
and  insure  production  continuity. 
Management  is  then  encouraged  to 
develop  an  industrial  defense  posture, 
especially  suited  to  the  particular  fa- 
cility by  using  recommendations  from 
the  survey,  and  other  advice  and  guid- 
ance offered  by  survey  personnel. 

Programs  Distinguished 

Due  to  similarity  of  titles,  the  In- 
dustrial Defense  Program  is  fre- 
quently confused  with  other  better 
known,  but  largely  unassociated  oper- 
ationally, DOD  programs. 

The  highly  publicized  Civil  Defense 
Program  concerns  the  entire  Ameri- 
can public,  and  its  success  depends  to 
a large  degree  upon  favorable  public 
sentiment. 

The  Industrial  Security  Program  is 
that  portion  of  internal  security 
which  is  concerned  with  protection  of 
classified  defense  information  in  the 
hands  of  U.S.  industry.  The  Director, 
Defense  Supply  Agency  (DSA),  ad- 
ministers the  program  for  DOD 
through  the  DSA  Office  of  Industrial 
Security. 

The  Industrial  Defense  Program, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  defined  as,  “The 
protection  of  industrial  facilities  from 
sabotage  and  other  hostile  or  destruc- 
tive acts  through  the  application  of 


physical  security  measures  and  emer- 
gency preparedness  measures.” 

Our  definition  of  industrial  defense 
calls  for  a further  explanation  of 
terms : 

• An  industrial  facility,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  program,  includes  any 
physical  plant  or  structure  used  for 
manufacturing,  producing,  processing, 
assembling,  storing  or  distributing 
goods  or  materials;  or  any  physical 
plant  used  by  a utility  or  service  in- 
dustry for  furnishing  communica- 
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tions,  electric  power,  transportation, 
and  water  supply. 

• Physical  security  measures  in- 
clude civilian  guard  forces,  perimeter 
barriers,  protective  lighting,  intrusion 
alarms,  employee  identification,  visi- 
tor control,  package  control,  and  other 
similar  measures  to  prevent  unau- 
thorized entry  or,  conversely,  to  con- 
trol authorized  entry. 

• Emergency  preparedness  mea- 
sures include  personnel  shelters,  con- 
tinuity of  management  under  a vari- 
ety of  emergency  conditions,  fire  pre- 
vention, emergency  repair  of  plant 
and  equipment,  records  protection,  and 
other  similar  plans  and  measures  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  enemy  attack, 
civil  disturbances,  or  natural  disaster 
on  the  operating  capability  of  in- 
dustrial facilities. 

Policy 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  develop  and  promote  in- 
dustrial defense,  to  encourage  indus- 
try to  protect  its  facilities,  and  to 
provide  industrial  management  with 
advice  and  guidance  concerning  appli- 
cation of  physical  security  and  emer- 
gency preparedness  measures.  How- 
ever, protection  of  property  is  an  in- 
herent responsibility  of  ownership. 
Accordingly,  Defense  Department 
does  not  assume  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  the  physical  security  of  pri- 
vately-owned facilities,  federally- 
owned  facilities  under  the  control  of 
other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, or  facilities  owned  by  any  state 
or  political  subdivision. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  two  additional 
important  distinctions  between  the  In- 
dustrial Security  Program  and  the  In- 
dustrial Defense  Program:  The  In- 
dustrial Security  Program  is  obliga- 
tory for  all  U.S.  contractors  requiring 
access  to  classified  information, 
whereas  the  Industrial  Defense  Pro- 
gram is  advisory  and  permissive  in 
nature,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  vol- 
untary cooperation  of  management 
for  success.  Also,  the  majority  of  fa- 
cilities included  in  the  Industrial  De- 
fense Program  do  not  have  govern- 
ment contracts,  classified  or  unclassi- 
fied. Those  few  that  do  have  classified 
contracts  are  included  concurrently  in 
the  Industrial  Security  Program. 


In  the  administration  of  the  In- 
dustrial Defense  Program,  emphasis 
is  given  to  safeguarding  industrial  fa- 
cilities important  to  national  defense. 
These  encompass: 

• Facilities  engaged  in  important 
military  projects. 

• Facilities  producing  important 
weapon  systems,  subassemblies,  and 
other  components. 

• Facilities  producing  essential 
common  components,  intermediates, 
basic  materials,  and  raw  materials. 

• Important  utility  and  service  fa- 
cilities. 

• Research  laboratories  whose  con- 
tributions are  significant  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  all  five  of  these  categories 
relate  directly  to  our  military  capabil- 
ity. 

The  Industrial  Defense  Program  is 
highly  selective  in  its  application. 
Only  those  facilities  whose  continued 
existence  and  viability  are  essential  to 
national  defense  are  included  in  the 
program.  The  criteria  for  determining 
whether  or  not  a facility  will  be  in- 
cluded is  the  nature  or  volume  of  a 
particular  product  or  service.  The 
mission  of  Industrial  Defense  pro- 
gram is  to  assure  their  continued  op- 
eration in  the  face  of  any  foreseeable 
emergency. 

Authority  and  Responsibilities 

The  uncertainties  of  our  time  de- 
mand that  we  maintain  an  industrial 
base  capable  of  providing  those  items 
and  services  essential  to  defense  pro- 
grams and  mobilization  concepts.  The 
Congress  and  successive  Administra- 
tions have  long  been  aware  of  this. 
They  have  provided  legislation  and 
executive  authority  to  assure  continu- 
ity of  industrial  output. 

The  principal  legislative  authority 
for  the  current  Industrial  Defense 
Program  is  Title  I (Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control)  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  amended.  This  Act  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
apply  its  protective  measures  to  a 
broad  range  of  “defense  facilities” 
which  he  has  determined  are  neces- 
sary to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Additional  authority  for  the  pro- 


gram is  contained  in  Presidential  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10421,  “Providing  for 
the  Physical  Security  of  Facilities 
Important  to  the  National  Defense” 
Jan.  3,  1953.  This  executive  order  di- 
rects Federal  agencies  to  develop  and 
execute  programs  and  measures  for 
the  physical  security  of  facilities 
under  their  cognizance  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  production  and  security 
of  the  United  States. 

The  program  is  supervised  by  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Security  Policy,  in  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Administration).  That  office  is  con- 
cerned with  eight  broad  security  pro- 
grams, one  of  which,  the  Industrial 
Program,  includes  Industrial  Defense 
as  well  as  Industrial  Security.  Since 
1965,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
has  been  the  executive  agent  for  DOD 
in  implementing  the  program.  His  au- 
thority is  contained  in  DOD  Directive 
5160.54,  “Department  of  Defense  In- 
dustrial Defense  Program.”  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  discharges  his  re- 
sponsibility through  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Logistics  (DCSLOG)  and 
The  Provost  Marshal  General. 

DCSLOG  is  assigned  general  staff 
responsibility,  which  includes  develop- 
ing broad  policy  guidance  on  in- 
dustrial defense  activities  and  select- 
ing facilities  for  inclusion  in  the  pro- 
gram. Selected  facilities  are  included 
on  the  Defense  Department  Key  Fa- 
cilities List. 

The  Provost  Marshal  General  of 
the  Army  is  responsible  for  monitor- 
ing and  coordinating  industrial  de- 
fense surveys  of  all  facilities  included 
in  the  program.  These  surveys  are 
conducted  annually;  and  are  designed 
to  assess  the  facility’s  vulnerability  to 
sabotage  and  other  hostile  or  destruc- 
tive acts,  including  civil  disturbances. 
Further,  the  Office  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  develops  technical 
guidance  materials  designed  to  assist 
management  in  effecting  countermea- 
sures to  prevent  or  minimize  damage 
from  such  acts. 

The  Commanding  Generals  of  the 
Army  Materiel  Command,  U.S.  Ar- 
mies Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  share  responsibil- 
ity for  carrying  out  the  program  with 
the  Commanding  General,  Continental 
Army  Command. 
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Carrying  Out  the  Program 

Since  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
industrial  defense  surveys  are  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the 
Commanding  General,  U.S.  Continen- 
tal Army  Command  (CONARC),  it  is 
useful  to  focus  our  attention  there. 
The  Provost  Marshal,  CONARC,  rep- 
resents the  Commanding  General  in 
directing  surveys  of  privately-owned 
and  privately-operated  facilities,  gov- 
ernment-owned and  contractor-oper- 
ated facilities  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force,  and  in- 
dustrial facilities  which  are  owned 
and  operated  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, state  and  municipal  governments 
within  the  continental  United  States 
(CONUS). 

The  five  CONUS  armies  are  as- 
signed responsibility  to  actually 
conduct  on-site  surveys  of  key  facili- 
ties located  within  their  respective 
geographic  areas.  These  headquarters 
are : 

• First  U.S.  Army,  Fort  George  G. 
Meade,  Md. 

• Third  U.S.  Army,  Fort  McPher- 
son, Ga. 

• Fourth  U.S.  Army,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex. 

• Fifth  U.S.  Army,  Fort  Sheridan, 

111. 

• Sixth  U.S.  Army,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Surveys  are  conducted  by  military 
or  civilian  survey  officers  assigned  to 
the  Army  Provost  Marshal  offices. 
Surveys  encompass  in  depth  three 
main  subjects : 

• Plant  security : organization  plans, 
guard  forces,  perimeter  barriers,  con- 
trol of  entry,  protection  of  critical 
areas,  and  personnel  security. 

• Fire  protection. 

• Emergency  preparedness:  emer- 
gency preparedness  plans,  training, 
warning  system,  communications,  aux- 
iliary power,  shut-down  procedures, 
medical  program,  shelters,  radiologi- 
cal monitors,  restoration  plans,  alter- 
nates for  key  personnel,  emergency 
operating  center,  duplication  of  vital 
records,  and  spare  parts  stocks. 

Following  a survey,  recommenda- 
tions are  made  for  measures  neces- 
sary to  overcome  any  inadequacies 
which  were  found.  These  recommen- 
dations are  specific,  practical,  and 
reasonable. 


The  work  of  the  survey  officer  is 
not  finished  when  the  results  of  his 
annual  survey  have  been  sent  to  man- 
agement. The  survey  officer,  the  Pro- 
vost Marshal  of  CONARC,  and  the 
Provost  Marshal  General  spend  con- 
siderable effort  in  encouraging  man- 
agements to  effect  innovations  which 
enhance  the  security  posture  of  facili- 
ties under  their  control.  As  a result, 
many  companies  included  in  the  pro- 
gram are  highly  progressive  in  the 
fields  of  physical  security  and  disaster 
preparedness.  They  have  taken  exem- 
plary measures  to  protect  their  facili- 
ties. 

One  vehicle  for  assisting  manage- 
ment is  a tuition-free,  five-day  course, 
“Industrial  Defense  and  Disaster 
Planning  for  Privately  Owned  and 
Privately  Operated  Facilities,”  offered 
four  times  during  each  fiscal  year  at 
the  Army  Military  Police  School,  Fort 
Gordon,  Ga.  The  course  is  designed 
primarily  for  executive  personnel 
from  industry  and  from  government 
agencies,  with  priority  given  to  man- 
agement of  those  facilities  participat- 
ing in  the  DOD  Industrial  Defense 
Program.  The  purpose  of  the  course 
is  to  provide  executive  personnel  with 
a working  knowledge  of  current  plan- 
ning measures  to  safeguard  their  fa- 
cilities from  hostile  or  destructive 
acts,  and  from  natural  and  man-made 
disasters.  Corporate  management  is 
continually  encouraged  to  attend  the 
course. 

As  previously  stated,  the  Industrial 
Defense  Program  is  permissive  in  its 
application  in  the  private  sector  of 
industry.  Thus  DOD-recommended  im- 
provements are  made  ultimately  at 
the  discretion  of  management  and  at 
company  expense.  The  Government 
can  assist  in  many  ways,  but  the  job 
is  largely  one  that  industry  alone  can 
do. 

Survey  officers,  as  primary  points 
of  contact  within  DOD,  stand  ready 
at  all  times  to  render  advice  and 
assistance  to  management.  They  are 
recognized  experts  in  their  fields 
with  many  years  of  experience  to 
their  credit.  They  have  highly  valua- 
ble expertise  in  many  areas  of  physi- 
cal security  and  working  knowledge 
of  a broad  range  of  industrial  opera- 
tions. They  make  every  effort  to  keep 
themselves  abreast  of  new  techniques 


in  crime  prevention  and  disaster  pre- 
paredness, latest  equipment  and  de- 
vices available  on  the  market,  and  on 
new  government  and  private  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  management 
to  improve  its  security  posture.  Thus, 
their  recommendations  are  frequently 
accepted  and  implemented. 

Program  Effectiveness 

There  is  no  profit  statement  availa- 
ble to  indicate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Industrial  Defense  Program.  An  eval- 
uation can  be  only  subjective,  equal  to 
asking  how  many  crimes  are  pre- 
vented each  year  by  the  existence  of  a 
police  department  or  how  many  wars 
are  prevented  by  the  existence  of 
effective  defense  establishment.  We 
can  only  cite  a few  examples  of  en- 
hanced security  posture  attained  as  a 
result  of  Industrial  Defense  survey 
officer  recommendations. 

Contract  Guards.  One  plant  had 
employed  contract  security  guards. 
During  an  emergency  period,  in  which 
the  plant  was  not  affected,  manage- 
ment questioned  the  supervisor  of  the 
contract  guard  firm  about  the  availa- 
bility of  additional  guards.  The  super- 
visor stated  that  because  of  the  sud- 
den emergency  he  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  additional  guard  personnel 
from  other  firms,  and  that  his  firm 
was  unable  to  recruit  “off  the  street”. 
To  handle  similar  situations,  manage- 
ment established  an  auxiliary  force  of 
designated  and  trained  plant  employ- 
ees to  perform  certain  security  duties 
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pending  the  arrival  of  additional  pro- 
fessional guards. 

Fire  Prevention.  Another  industrial 
plant  had  portable  fire  extinguishers 
attached  to  steel  structure  supporting 
columns.  The  columns  were  wider 
than  the  fire  extinguishers,  thus  the 
extinguishers  could  not  be  observed 
by  anyone  standing  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  plant  manager  assembled 
facility  personnel  in  the  proximity  of 
a supporting  column  to  which  an  ex- 
tinguisher was  affixed.  He  simulated  a 
fire,  then  designated  three  persons  to 
obtain  fire  extinguishers  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  waited  their  return.  All 
employees  returned  with  extinguish- 
ers obtained  from  work  areas  with 
which  each  employee  was  familiar. 
The  employees’  unfamiliarity  with  the 
location  of  extinguishers  on  the  col- 
umns resulted  in  loss  of  considerable 
time.  As  a result,  each  column  to 
which  an  extinguisher  was  attached, 
was  painted  with  a wide  band  of  red 
paint  at  a height  above  normal  in- 
stalled machinery.  Personnel  unfamil- 
iar with  a particular  area  are  now 
able  to  detect  locations  of  fire  extin- 
guishers by  looking  for  columns  with 
red  bands. 

Emergency  Lighting.  A large  ore 
smelting  plant  experienced  a major 
explosion  and  fire  during  the  second 
shift  (nighttime).  The  buildings  were 
equipped  with  “evacuation  type” 
emergency  lighting,  and  full  support 
was  received  by  the  municipal  fire  de- 
partment and  rescue  personnel.  How- 
ever, rescue  operations  and  recovery 


of  bodies  were  handicapped  by  lack  of 
adequate  emergency  lights.  A need 
for  portable  emergency  lighting 
equipment  which  operates  indepen- 
dently from  installed  power  sources 
was  demonstrated. 

Intrusion  Detection.  An  unattended 
electrical  sub-station  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  been  the  object  of 
unlawful  entry.  These  break-ins  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  a great  deal  of 
copper  wire.  To  counter  these  intru- 
sions, management  installed  protec- 
tive lighting  inside  the  perimeter 
fence.  An  intrusion  alarm  system  was 
woven  in  the  perimeter  fence  and  con- 
nected to  the  company  control  system. 
If  an  intrusion  should  occur,  an 
alarm  signals  the  operator.  The  oper- 
ator notifies  the  local  law  enforcement 
agency,  which  dispatches  a patrol  car 
to  the  sub-station.  No  further  losses 
have  been  incurred  at  this  sub-station 
since  these  measures  were  taken. 

Current  Developments 

An  effort  such  as  the  Industrial  De- 
fense Program  must  be  progressive  to 
survive  and  to  continue  to  be  of  as- 
sistance to  those  it  is  designed  to 
help.  In  1962,  Herman  Kahn’s  contro- 
versial book,  “Thinking  About  the 
Unthinkable,”  was  published.  That 
book  highlighted  the  fact  that  poten- 
tial exists  in  the  world  to  annihilate 
100  million  or  more  Americans  by 
means  of  an  all-out  thermonuclear 
attack  on  this  country.  Since  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  Industrial  De- 
fense Program  is  to  ensure  continued 
essential  production,  those  engaged  in 
the  program  literally  think  about  the 
unthinkable. 

Times  do  change,  however,  and  we 
recognize  that  managements  are  not 
so  much  interested  in  protection 
against  this  ultimate  disaster  as  with 
the  some  12,000  disasters,  major  and 
minor,  which  occur  across  the  country 
each  year  and  pose  a day-to-day 
threat  to  their  existence.  That  figure 
does  not  include  the  latest  threats  to 
American  industry — bombings  and 
civil  disturbances.  Statistics  on  these 
occurrences  mount  so  rapidly  that  a 
repetition  of  them  here  would  be  obso- 
lete before  publication  of  this  article. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  threat  of 
temporary  or  permanent  disruption  of 


production  or  services  through  bomb- 
ings, bomb  threats,  and  civil  disturb- 
ances has  become  a way  of  life  within 
large  segments  of  our  industrial 
sector. 

The  Industrial  Defense  Program  is 
now  giving  major  emphasis  to  defense 
against  such  threats.  Survey  officers 
are  assisting  industry  by  placing  em- 
phasis on  physical  security  measures 
designed  to  minimize  damage,  and  on 
known  and  recommended  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  the  event  of  a bomb 
threat  or  civil  disturbances.  Though 
many  such  procedures  are  new  and 
many  are  untested,  survey  officers 
continually  keep  abreast  of  develop- 
ments in  this  area  of  industrial  de- 
fense, and  are  able  to  provide  man- 
agement with  the  most  authoritative 
advice  available  today. 

Most  recently,  CONARC  sponsored 
a demonstration  of  various  manufac- 
tured and  improvised  demolitions  and 
incendiaries  for  representatives  of 
companies  included  in  the  Industrial 
Defense  Program  and  for  key  govern- 
ment personnel.  Its  purpose  was  to 
graphically  portray  lucrative  targets, 
potential  threats,  and  to  point  out 
possible  preventive  and  defensive 
measures  which  could  be  employed. 
The  demonstration  was  conducted  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  by  the  Army’s  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  Military  As- 
sistance, to  an  audience  of  approxi- 
mately 120  industry  representatives. 
Reception  to  the  demonstration  was 
so  enthusiastic  that  plans  are  under- 
way to  incorporate  this  type  of  in- 
struction into  a more  formal  and  con- 
tinuing program. 

The  Industrial  Defense  Program  is 
not  a simple  or  a quick  solution  to  a 
difficult  and  complex  problem.  It  is  a 
realistic,  businesslike  approach  to  the 
many  problems  of  industrial  disper- 
sion, plant  protection,  and  providing 
alternate  sources  of  supply,  continuity 
of  personnel  and  production,  damage 
control,  emergency  planning,  and 
many  other  things.  The  vastness  of 
the  scope  of  these  problems  requires 
that  a number  of  Federal  agencies 
cooperate  and  pool  their  resources  on 
industry’s  behalf.  The  Industrial  De- 
fense Program  is  a focal  point  for  the 
efforts  of  Government  to  assist  man- 
agement toward  solutions  to  these 
problems. 
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A Logistics  Challenge: 
Reduce  Distribution  Costs 

Lieutenant  General  Earl  C.  Hedlund,  USAF 


Jn  military  logistics  support,  the 
cost  of  distribution  is  a major  ele- 
ment. Factors  contributing  to  this 
cost  element  are  packing  and  packag- 
ing, material  handling,  warehousing, 
documentation  and  control,  and  trans- 
portation. As  in  industry,  progress 
has  been  made  in  improving  distribu- 
tion processing  and  techniques  but  not 
to  the  extent  that  should  be  feasible 
with  the  technical  capabilities  of  in- 
dustry and  the  military. 

Each  time  the  nation  has  been  in- 
volved in  a national  emergency,  de- 
mands on  the  logistics  distribution 
system  have  exceeded  capabilities. 
Packaging  and  packing  specifications 
have  been  inadequate  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements. Material  handling  and 
warehousing  capabilities  have  fallen 
short  of  demands.  Documentation  and 
control  have  followed  conventional 
systems  without  substantial  change. 
Transportation  requirements  have  ex- 
ceeded capabilities. 

The  challenges  ahead  are  many. 
Major  changes  leading  to  standardi- 
zation of  packing  and  packaging  tech- 
niques can  be  accomplished  which  will 
save  dollars.  Material  handling,  ware- 
housing, and  documentation  can  be 
more  fully  automated  under  data 
processing  control,  which  will  save 
dollars.  Movement  of  material  by  rail, 
air,  and  water  can  be  streamlined 
through  the  employment  of  container- 
ization, high-speed,  large-volume  air- 
craft. Transportation  in  the  1970s 
calls  for  a technological  revolution  in 
upgrading  shipping  and  handling  ca- 
pabilities. 

History  has  a habit  of  repeating 
itself. 

With  the  advent  of  the  buildup  of 
our  forces  in  Vietnam  in  1965,  we 
soon  found  that  vast  quantities  of  in- 


adequately packed  and  packaged  sup- 
plies were  arriving  in  our  west  coast 
ports  in  a condition  which  could  not 
possibly  withstand  the  multiple  and 
the  rough  handlings  which  they  would 
receive  prior  to  delivery  to  our 
combat  forces.  Nor  were  they  in  any 
condition  to  withstand  the  prolonged 
exposure  to  the  severe  environment 
which  they  would  encounter  during 
open  storage  in  Vietnam  where  heat, 
high  humidity,  heavy  monsoon  rains, 
and  mud  take  their  toll. 

It  seemed  at  times  that  we  had 
made  pathetically  little  progress  in 
improving  packing  and  packaging  so 
far  as  combat  needs  were  concerned 
since  the  days  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  War.  This  situation  re- 
sulted from  the  natural  peacetime 
tendency  to  orient  levels  of  protection 
to  less  costly  types  of  pack  (domestic 
or  reduced  military  standards,  for  ex- 
ample), rather  than  divert  scarce 
peacetime  funds  to  the  more  costly 
combat  packaging  of  contingency 
stocks.  It  resulted  in  substantial 
losses  of  valuable  cargo,  time,  and 
dollars. 

Industry  practices  are  generally  ad- 
equate for  military  shipments  in  the 
continental  United  States  and  over- 
seas when  we  have  the  normal  peace- 
time facilities  to  receive,  handle,  and 
store  them.  In  a wartime  environ- 
ment, particularly  in  an  area  like 
Southeast  Asia,  these  practices  simply 
will  not  suffice.  A shipment  destined 
for  Vietnam  may  be  handled  more 
than  40  times  before  it  reaches  the 
soldier  at  the  end  of  the  line.  It  also 
may  remain  in  the  open  for  many 
weeks  before  a package  is  eventually 
opened  and  its  contents  used  for  their 
intended  purpose.  Since  industry  does 
not  face  these  problems  in  the  com- 


mercial world,  it  has  been  reluctant  to 
fully  address  them  from  a research 
and  development  standpoint  in  the  ab- 
sence of  demonstrated  need  and  tangi- 
ble incentives.  Economic  considera- 
tions have  understandably  been  para- 
mount in  the  eyes  of  business. 

The  military  reacted  in  a number 
of  ways  to  cope  with  this  situation  as 
best  it  could.  Supplies  were  diverted 
into  depots  and  contractor-operated 
facilities  for  repackaging  and  further 
over  packing.  Lumber  was  used  in 
enormous  quantities  at  great  expense 
simply  because  there  was  no  adequate 
substitute  for  it.  A major  effort  was 
exerted  to  improve  packing  and  pack- 
aging specifications  and  to  get  them 
into  the  hands  of  industry  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  transition  on  the  part  of 
industry  from  domestic  to  combat 
pack  took  many  months.  Industry’s 
response  trailed  far  behind  require- 
ments. 

Unquestionably,  in  recent  years, 
many  advances  have  been  made  in 
packing  and  packaging.  While  tail- 
ored in  the  main  to  the  needs  of  the 
domestic  market,  a number  of  these 
advances  have  military  application 
and  show  much  promise  for  the  fu- 
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ture.  The  potentials  of  such  materials 
as  styrofoam,  styrene,  polyethylene, 
and  the  like,  have  not  yet  been  fully 
exploited.  Compressed  air  as  a cush- 
ioning medium  is  a possibility  to  be 
considered. 

We  must  also  make  progress  in 
marking.  The  ability  to  mechanize  the 
marking  of  shipments  by  marrying 
the  computer  with  high-speed  photo- 
graphic processes  may  be  just  around 
the  corner.  In  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  we  have  a test  underway  at 
our  Ogden  Defense  Depot  and  are 
highly  optimistic  that  it  will  prove  to 
be  successful. 

The  challenge  of  the  future  is  one 
of  developing  better,  stronger,  and 
more  weather-resistant  packing  and 
packaging  materials  and  techniques, 
hopefully  at  reduced  costs  and  with 
savings  in  weight  and  cube.  Such  ma- 
terials must  withstand  multiple  han- 
dlings, rough  handlings,  and  pro- 
longed exposure  to  the  environment 
when  used  under  conditions  where 
such  needs  arise.  We  must  have  the 
capability  on  hand  to  make  the  rapid 
transition  from  peacetime  to  wartime 
levels  of  protection  for  military  mate- 
rial. 

We  must  be  in  a position  to  optim- 
ize the  use  of  containerization  which 
in  a way  is  the  ubiquitous  twin  of 
packing  and  packaging.  The  two 
should  be  viewed  as  an  entity  as  we 
strive  to  minimize  damage,  reduce  the 
possibility  of  pilferage,  and  move  to- 
ward the  development  of  a completely 
integrated,  intermodal  container  sys- 
tem. Standardization  of  packing  and 
packaging  techniques  will  save  dollars 
in  both  military  and  civilian  distribu- 
tion systems. 

Documentation 

We  also  relived  some  old  problems 
with  cargo  documentation  during 
Vietnam.  The  problems  of  missing,  in- 
complete and  inaccurate  documenta- 
tion continued — intensified  by  the 
sheer  volume  of  shipments  and  back- 
logs at  destinations.  Even  the  pre- 
Vietnam  documentation  improvements 
left  shortcomings.  Considerable  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  attempting 
to  marry  supply  and  movement  docu- 
mentation. We  fell  short  in  regard  to 
intransit  cargo  visibility,  which  handi- 
capped intransit  material  accounting 


and  the  ability  to  make  intransit  trac- 
ings and  diversions.  Documentation 
failure  hampered  and,  indeed  in  many 
cases,  prevented  movement  of  mate- 
rial into  asset  records  and  controls. 

Incomplete  and  unclear  material  de- 
scription was  another  significant 
“bugaboo”.  Many  commodity  descrip- 
tions or  documents  were  too  brief  to 
allow  identification  of  material.  In 
fact,  numerous  shippers  used  the  term 
GENNOS — general  cargo,  not  other- 
wise specified.  This  made  identification 
a matter  of  considerable  research 
under  circumstances  where  such  re- 
search was  hard  to  come  by. 

When  examining  documentation 
problems,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  sheer  volume  of  paperwork  at  all 
levels  of  the  distribution  system  was 
often  overwhelming. 

How  do  we  attack  these  problems? 
It  seems  generally  that  today’s  tech- 
nological improvements  in  production, 
inventory  control,  and  movement  of 
goods  appear  to  have  outstripped  our 
ability  to  devise  simpler  and  less 
costly  means  of  documenting  the 
movement.  We  need  a better  system 
of  documentation  with  the  objective 
of  not  only  unsnarling  the  presently 
fragmented,  overly  documented,  and 
overly  complex  system,  but  also  pav- 
ing the  way  for  long  overdue  simplifi- 
cation and  reduction  of  all  of  the  pap- 
erwork involved  in  the  transportation 
businsss. 

I believe  the  first  prerequisite 
comes  through  loud  and  clear  in  the 
reports  by  the  Joint  Logistics  Review 
Board  which  studied  the  logistics  les- 
sons learned  in  Vietnam.  Its  conclu- 
sion was  that  no  future  military  oper- 
ations should  be  undertaken  without  a 
fully  operational  data  processing  sys- 
tem in  the  overseas  area,  compatible 
in  all  respects  with  data  processing 
systems  in  the  United  States. 

We  need  a method  of  providing  con- 
tainer manifests  to  consignees  via 
electronic  means  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  container  arrival,  with  the 
common  reference  number  being  the 
container  serial  number.  The  use  of 
latest  state-of-the-art  features  in  con- 
tainer documentation  is  mandatory, 
using  cards  keyed  to  detailed  listings 
and  sensing  devices  to  permit  selec- 
tive hard  copy  printouts  only  where 
needed.  These  capabilities  must  re- 


spond throughout  the  distribution  sys- 
tem to  real-time  needs  to  trace  and 
divert  intransit  material.  Obviously, 
all  advancements  must  function  to 
provide  descriptive  and  trustworthy 
documentation  at  all  levels  with  mini- 
mum reliance  on  the  passing  of  hard 
copy  from  point  to  point. 

I believe  we  must  look  to  the  day, 
hopefully  not  too  far  away,  when  we 
can  give  the  carriers  a punched  card 
as  a bill  of  lading  and  let  it  go 
through  the  complete  cycle  of  moving, 
documenting  and  paying  for  the  ship- 
ment. The  closer  we  can  come  to  a 
single  document  serving  multipur- 
poses through  automated  processing, 
the  more  headway  we  should  make  to- 
ward reducing  the  ever  present  prob- 
lem in  documentation. 

Transportation— A Partnership 

Transportation  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  national  strength  in  peace 
and  war.  It  is  largely  in  this  role  that 
the  transportation  industry  and  the 
military  find  themselves  as  partners. 

The  transportation  service  industry 
is  large.  It  employs  more  than  2.5 
million  people.  When  we  consider 
those  employed  in  the  supplies  and 
manufacturing  elements  of  the  trans- 
portation business,  this  figure  reaches 
10  million.  The  industry  uses  three- 
fourths  of  the  nation’s  output  of  rub- 
ber, one-half  of  the  lead  and  petroleum, 
and  one-fourth  of  the  steel  and  alumi- 
num, and  pays  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
19  percent  of  all  taxes  collected. 

The  Vietnam  War  found  our  Mili- 
tary Sea  Lift  Command  (MSC)  with 
an  insufficient  number  of  ships,  many 
of  which  were  of  World  War  II  vin- 
tage. During  the  buildup  period,  MSC 
did  not  have  sufficient  capability  to 
meet  the  inter-theater  requirements 
for  the  movement  of  helicopters,  light 
aircraft,  lighterage,  and  other  outsize 
cargo.  Additionally,  sufficient  shal- 
low-draft ships  were  not  available  for 
the  increased  intracoastal  require- 
ments. Our  shipping  requirements 
were  met  by  utilizing  the  capabilities 
of  U.S.  shipping  lines,  by  activating 
ships  from  the  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet,  and  by  chartering  foreign 
merchant  shipping. 

The  Military  Airlift  Command 
(MAC)  was  at  times  overburdened 
during  the  buildup  period  and  had  to 
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divert  significant  amounts  of  cargo  to 
surface  transportation.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  the  C-141  and  other  long- 
range  jets  from  the  airlines,  MAC’s 
fleet  was  soon  modernized. 

Sealift  moved  about  95  percent  of 
the  dry  cargo — carrying  the  major 
burden  of  moving  materiel.  Airlift 
accounted  for  moving  about  2 million 
personnel  through  1969,  and  became 
the  normal  method  of  movement  for 
critical  items,  aircraft  and  helicopter 
engines,  and  high-value  reparables. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Viet- 
nam War,  the  average  order  and  ship 
time  for  “run  of  the  mill”  things  mov- 
ing by  ship  to  Vietnam  was  about  105 
days.  Average  time  for  the  Army’s 
Redball  Airlift  Express,  one  of  the 
most  highly  controlled  and  effective 
systems  ever  developed  to  keep  major 
weapon  systems  and  other  equipments 
off  deadline,  was  15  days.  Both  of 
these  time  frames  are  much  too  long 
for  any  war  of  the  future  against  a 
sophisticated  enemy.  Regrettably,  not 
enough  progress  has  been  made  in  im- 
proving the  speed  of  transport  ships 
at  sea  since  the  days  of  World  War 
II. 

Challenge  of  Future 

Those  in  transportation  and  related 
fields  will  have  much  to  look  forward 
to  in  the  1970s.  Lessons  learned  in 
Vietnam,  coupled  with  the  increased 
use  of  containers  and  the  jumbo  jets, 
have  set  the  stage  for  giant  strides  in 
the  transportation  area.  Forward 
thinking  and  the  proper  application 
of  our  past  experiences  should  contri- 
bute much  toward  a more  efficient  and 
less  costly  transportation  system,  for 
both  the  defense  and  commercial  sec- 
tors of  our  economy.  When  this  is 
done,  I feel  confident  that  savings  will 
accrue  from  the  reduction  in  shipping 
and  port  handling  costs,  as  well  as 
from  losses  due  to  damage  and  pilfer- 
age. Systems  designers  should  con- 
sider the  use  of  containers  to  carry 
supplies  and  certain  equipment  that 
moves  out  with  deploying  units.  Such 
a container  system  could  contain 
stocks  already  inventoried  and  pre- 
binned. It  could  be  used  in  the  theater 
to  provide  temporary  storage  and 
issue  points  as  well  as  maintenance, 
communications,  and  automatic  data 
processing.  In  addition,  the  containers 


can  be  used  to  return  reparables  and 
retro-grade  cargo., 

The  trend  in  the  future  is  not  only 
pointing  toward  an  increased  use  of 
containers,  but  also  toward  the  grad- 
ual replacement  of  break  bulk  ships 
with  larger  and  faster  ships  espe- 
cially designed  to  carry  containers. 
During  the  decade  of  the  1970s,  these 
special  containerized  ships  will  consti- 
tute our  principal  resource  for  sur- 
face shipments  in  support  of  military 
logistics  operations.  Most  of  these 
new  ships,  however,  will  be  non-self 
sustaining,  and  will  depend  upon  mod- 
ern terminals  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing. 

While  this  modernization  of  our 
merchant  fleet  is  sorely  needed  and 
most  gratifying,  such  modernization 
dictates  simultaneous  development  of 
deployable  terminal  facilities  for  use 
in  underdeveloped  areas.  Our  trans- 
portation capability  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  success  of  U.S. 
combat  operations,  but  that  capability 
was  severely  strained  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  terminal  ports,  unloading, 
warehousing,  and  storage  facilities  so 
common  to  an  underdeveloped  area. 
When  these  conditions  were  coupled 
with  sudden  surges  in  requirements 
for  the  movement  of  men  and  mate- 
rial, the  impact  upon  both  surface 
and  air  transportation  systems  was 
tremendous. 

Since  turnaround  time  of  oncoming 
container  ships  will  be  dictated  by 
port  facilities  and  by  gantry  cycling 
time,  we  might  do  well  to  consider  the 
modification  of  old  tankers  to  carry 
gantries  installed  prior  to  an  emer- 
gency with  a follow-on  capability  de- 
rived from  stockpiled  gantries,  erected 
as  needed. 

Other  possibilities  include  the  use 
of  heavy  lift  helicopters,  air  cushion 
vehicles,  and  improved  fast  roll-on 
self-beaching  lighters.  These  will 
challenge  our  ingenuity  in  devising  a 
ready,  deployable  forward  container 
terminal  system.  Such  a system  will  be 
significant  in  terms  of  reduction  in 
costs,  inventory,  manpower,  and  turn- 
around time. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  face 
the  additional  challenge  of  making 
the  most  efficient  use  of  new  oncoming 
shipment  capabilities.  I refer  specifi- 
cally to  the  747  and  the  C-5A  air- 


craft. The  747  superjet  can  be  confi- 
gured to  carry  more  than  350  passen- 
gers or  more  than  195,000  pounds  of 
cargo.  The  C-5A  has  the  capability  to 
carry  even  larger  loads,  especially 
outsize  cargo.  With  this  greater  capa- 
bility, more  items  may  be  eligible  for 
air  transport.  We  should  use  this  air- 
lift to  reduce  pipleine  costs,  reduce 
inventories  overseas,  simplify  pack- 
ing, and  provide  better  service.  These 
aircraft  will  have  an  impact  upon  our 
entire  distribution  system,  and  may 
necessitate  the  use  of  a whole  new 
family  of  containers,  as  well  as  new 
packaging  materials  and  processes, 
and  cargo  handling  equipment. 

As  I see  it,  the  principal  problems 
to  which  efforts  should  be  addressed 
are : 

• A substantial  reduction  in  the 
time  that  material  and  goods  have  to 
await  a ship,  a truck,  or  an  airplane. 

• Simplification  of  documentation. 

• Improvements  in  military  pack- 
aging specifications. 

• Increased  standardization  in  unit 
quantities. 

• Better  ways  to  account  for  and 
trace  shipments. 

• Perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
we  need  to  optimize  the  use  of  all 
transportation  modes. 

Since  science  and  technology  have 
provided  us  with  the  physical  means 
for  faster  transportation,  we  should 
plan  expeditiously  to  capitalize  on 
these  improvements.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity, through  careful  and  farsighted 
planning,  to  help  transportation  cus- 
tomers save  money  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  capital  tied  up  in  invento- 
ries; by  encouraging  development  of 
lighter  weight,  stronger,  less  costly 
packaging  and  packing  materials  and 
techniques;  and  by  developing  neces- 
sary safeguards  to  protect  shipments 
from  loss  or  theft. 

It  is  becoming  obvious  that  the  best 
way  to  meet  these  challenges  and 
manage,  improve  efficiency,  and  cut 
costs  in  these  areas  is  to  consider 
them  as  interdependent  parts  of  the 
overall  physical  distribution  function 
— not  as  separate  entities.  I am  confi- 
dent that,  with  the  talent,  experience, 
and  expertise  in  industry  and  in 
DOD,  these  challenges  will  be  met 
successfully. 
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Defense  Department 


Dragon 

Col.  Robert  Funke 

MICOM  ( AMCPM-MW)  Ext.  67194 


System  Program  Managers 


GOER  Vehicles 
Col.  Jere  Sharp 

TACOM  ( AMCPM-GOR)  Ext.  2977 


[Editor’s  Note:  The  information  on  programs,  personnel,  and  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  in  this  listing  is  as  current  as  is  possible  to  obtain  at  the  time 
we  go  to  press.] 


Hawk 

Col.  Harry  Buzzett 

MICOM  ( AMCPM-HA)  Ext.  65609 


U.S.  Army 

Addresses  for  Army  program  mana- 
gers: 


WECOM:  Army  Weapons  Com- 

mand 

Rock  Island,  IL  61201 
Ph:  (309)  79  plus  ex- 
tension 


AMC:  Hq.  Army  Materiel 

Command 

Washington,  D.C.  20315 
Ph:  (202)  OXford  plus 
extension 


AVSCOM:  Army  Aviation  Sys- 

tems Command 
P.O.  Box  209 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166 
Ph:  (314)  26  plus  ex- 
tension 

ECOM : Army  Electronics  Com- 

mand 

Fort  Monmouth,  NJ 

07703 

Ph:  (201)  532-9000 

MECOM : Army  Mobility  Equip- 

ment Command 
4300  Goodfellow  Blvd. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63120 
Ph:  (314)  26  plus  ex- 
tension 


MICOM:  Army  Missile  Com- 

mand 

Redstone  Arsenal,  AL 
35809 

Ph:  (205)  87  plus  ex- 
tension 


Program  Titles  and  Program  Managers 

Adv  Aerial  Wpn  Sys 
Col.  Henry  Bolz 

AVSCOM  (AMCPM-AAWS)  Ext. 
82927 

Air  Defense  Control  and  Targets 
Lt.  Col.  Robert  P.  Loshbough 
MICOM  (AMCPM-CT),  Ext.  61493 

Armored  Recon  Scout  Vehicle 

Lt.  Col.  Oscar  Decker 

TACOM  (AMCPM-RSV),  Ext.  33206 

Army  Area  Communications 

Col.  Emmett  Arnold 

ECOM  ( AMCPM-AA)  Ext.  2109/2853 

Bombs  & Related  Components 
Col.  Charles  Blaha, 

MUCOM  ( AMCPM-BR)  Ext.  83150 

Chaparral /Vulcan 
Col.  William  Arnold 
AMC  ( AMCPM-CVADS)  Ext. 
21763/21783 

Close  Support  Wpn  Sys 
Col.  Sterling  Post 

WECOM  ( AMCPM-CSW)  Ext.  46626 


Heavy  Lift  Transport  Aviation  Sys 
Col.  William  McKeown 
AVSCOM  (AMCPM-FC)  Ext. 
86464/86465 

Infrared  Countermeasures 

Mr.  Edward  Hollman 

AVSCOM  ( AMCPM-IR)  Ext.  83961 

Lance 

Col.  Rutledge  Hazzard 

MICOM  ( AMCPM-LC)  Ext.  66144 

Land  Combat  Support  Sys 

Lt.  Col.  Frank  Matthews 

MICOM  ( AMCPM-LS)  Ext.  68171 

Light  Observation  Helicopter 
Lt.  Col.  Edward  Browne 
AVSCOM  ( AMCPM-LH)  Ext. 
83741/83742 

M-60  Tank  Series 

Mr.  Charles  Salter  (Acting) 

WECOM  ( AMCPM-M60)  Ext. 
42519/42489 

M561/XM705  Trucks 
Lt.  Col.  Donald  Babers 
TACOM  ( AMCPM-CG)  Ext.  2638/ 
2639 

Main  Battle  Tank  (XM803) 

Brig.  Gen.  Bernard  R.  Luczak  (Ret.) 
AMC  ( AMCPM-MBT)  Ext.  53724/ 
50008 


MUCOM:  Army  Munitions  Com- 

mand 

Dover,  NJ  07801 
Ph:  (201)  32  plus  ex- 
tension 

TACOM:  Army  Tank-Automo- 

tive Command 
Warren  MI  48090 
Ph:  (313)  756-1000 


Container  Systems 
Col.  Raymond  D.  Cramer 
AMC  (AMCPM-CS)  Ext.  55152/ 
53976 

Deseret 

Col.  Max  Etkin 
( AMCPM-DE) 

Fort  Douglas,  UT  84113 
Ph:  (801)  524-4123/4124 


Manned  Aerial  Surveillance  and  Tar- 
get Acquisition  Sys 
Lt.  Col.  John  Love 

AVSCOM  ( AMCPM-MASTS)  Ext. 
83995 

Mechanized  Infantry  Combat  Vehicle 

Lt.  Col.  Peter  Kenyon 

TACOM  ( AMCPM-MCV)  Ext.  34264 
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Mobile  Electric  Power 
Col.  J.  J.  Rochefort 

AMC  ( AMCPM-MEP)  Ext.  71152/ 
71117 

Navigation  Control 

Lt.  Col.  Chester  McDowell 
ECOM  ( AMCPM-NC)  Ext.  4240 

Night  Vision 

Col.  Arthur  Surkamp 
(AMCPM-NV) 

Army  Mobility  Equipment  Research 
& Development  Center 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  22060 
Ph:  (202)  664-5491 

Pershing 

Col.  S.  C.  Skemp  Jr. 

MICOM  ( AMCPM-PE)  Ext.  61165 

Rifles 

Col.  Rex  Wing 

WECOM  ( AMCPM-RS)  Ext.  45546 

2.75  Rocket  System 

Brig.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott 

MUCOM  (AMCPM-RK)  Ext.  82925 

Safeguard  Munitions 
Col.  Frank  Healy 

MUCOM  ( AMCPM-SAF)  Ext.  85285 
SAM-D 

Col.  James  Miller 

MICOM  ( AMCPM-MD)  Ext.  63201 
SAT COM 

Col.  Leland  D.  Wamsted 
ECOM  ( AMCPM-SC)  Ext.  1228 

Selected  Ammunition 

Col.  Kilbert  Lockwood 

MUCOM  (AMCPM-SA)  Ext.  83230 

Selected  Avionics  Equipment 
for  Army  Aircraft 

Lt.  Col.  Chesley  Maddox 

ECOM  ( AMCPM-AAE)  Ext.  4685 

Sensor  Materiel  Operations 

Col.  David  Armstrong 

ECOM  ( AMCPM-SMO)  Ext.  4541 


Sheridan 

Col.  Robert  Noce 

WECOM  ( AMCPM-SH)  Ext.  46625 
Shillelagh 

Col.  Robert  Proudfoot 

MICOM  ( AMCPM-SM)  Ext.  63187 

STARCOM 

Col.  Richard  Swenson 

ECOM  ( AMCPM-COM)  Ext.  1582 

TOW 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  Huntzinger 
MICOM  ( AMCPM-TO)  Ext.  65185 

Utility  Aircraft 

Col.  John  Lauterbach 

AVSCOM  ( AMCPM-UA)  Ext.  83831 

Vehicle  Rapid  Fire  Weapon  Systems 
Col.  Robert  Noce 

WECOM  ( AMCPM-VRF)  Ext.  46625 

Safeguard  System  Office 
Commonwealth  Bldg. 

1320  Wilson  Blvd. 

Arlington,  VA  22209 

Ph:  (202)  OXford  plus  extension 

Safeguard  System 

Lt.  Gen.  Alfred  D.  Starbird 

Ext.  43061 

Computer  Systems  Command  (CSC) 

Ft.  Belvoir,  Va.  22060 

Ph:  (703)  664  plus  extension 

CSC  Programs  and  Project  Officers 

Standard  Supply  System  3S 
Mr.  W.R.  Benefiel  Ext.  6403 

Theater  Army  Support  Command 
System  TASCOM  (S) 

Mr.  A.R.  Kendall  Ext.  6403 

Tactical  Operations  System  TOS 
Col.  T.E.  Marriott  Ext.  5942 

Tactical  Fire  Direction  System 
(T  AC  FIRE) 

Col.  F.C.  Spann  Ext.  5039 

Division  Logistics  System 
Mr.  C.A.  Davis  Ext.  6863 


Division/ Corps  Combat  Service  Sup- 
port System,  and  Quick  Reaction  In- 
ventory Control  Center 

Lt.  Col.  A.W.  Collier  Ext.  1811 

Base  Operations  System 

Mr.  B.W.  Williams  Ext.  1811 

Personnel  Management  and  Account- 
ing— Card  Processor  System 

1st.  Lt.  J.J.  Roll  Ext.  6863 

Direct  Support  Unit/General  Support 
Unit  Computer  System 

Mr.  P.  Garner  Ext.  6863 

Centralization  of  Supply  Management 
and  Operations  System 

Mr.  R.T.  Rooney  Ext.  6403 

ASM  IS  (A) 

Mr.  L.N.  Myers  Ext.  6403 


U.S.  Navy 

Addresses  for  Navy  program  mana- 
gers: 

NMAT:  Naval  Material  Com- 

mand 

Washington,  D.C.  20360 
Ph:  (202)  OXford  plus 
extension 

NAIR:  Naval  Air  Systems 

Command 

Washington,  D.C.  20360 
Ph:  (202)  OXford  plus 
extension 

NELEX:  Naval  Electronic  Sys- 

tems Command 
Washington,  D.C.  20360 
Ph:  (202)  OXford  plus 
extension 

NORD:  Naval  Ordnance  Sys- 

tems Command 
Washington,  D.C.  20360 
Ph:  (202)  OXford  plus 
extension 
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NSHIPS : Naval  Ship  Systems 

Command 

Washington,  D.C.  20360 
Ph:  (202)  OXford  plus 
extension 

Chief  of  Naval  Material  Designated 
Programs 

Strategic  Systems  Project  (SSP) 

R.  Adm.  Levering  Smith 
NMAT  (PM1) , Ext.  52064 

Antisubmarine  Warfare  ( ASW)  Sys- 
tems 

R.  Adm.  Parker  B.  Armstrong 
NMAT  (PM4),  Ext.  22190 

Navy  Air  Control  and  Identification 
Systems  ( NACIS ) 

Capt.  Kenneth  A.  Horn 
NMAT  (PM6/8),  Ext.  22546 

Reconnaissance  Electronic  W arfare 
Special  Operations  and  Naval  Intel- 
ligence Systems 

R.  Adm.  Julian  S.  Lake 
NMAT  (PM7),  Ext.  22524 

SSN  688  and  Later  Design  SSN  Sub- 
marine 

R.  Adm.  Harvey  E.  Lyon 
NMAT  (PM13) , Ext.  27201 

Ship  and  Air  Systems  Integration 
( SASI ) 

Capt.  Spencer  E.  Robbins 
NMAT  (PM15) , Ext.  29166 

Navy  Space  Project  (NSP) 

Capt.  Robert  K.  Geiger 
NMAT  (PM16) , Ext.  23747 

Naval  Air  Systems  Command 
Designated  Programs 

E2/ATDS  Systems  ( Airborne 
Tactical  Data  Systems) 

Capt.  Joseph  A.  Pariseau 
NAIR  (PMA231),  Ext.  28299 

F-U  (RF-4)  Sparrow  III  Systems 
Capt.  James  T.  Timidaiski 
NAIR  (PMA232),  Ext.  28226 

A-6/EA-6  Systems 

Capt.  Robert  C.  Mandeville 

NAIR  (PMA234),  Ext.  28083 
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A-7  Aircraft  System 

Capt.  John  T.  Shepherd 
NAIR  (PMA235) , Ext.  23375 

Versatile  Avionics  Shop  Test  Systems 
(VAST) 

Capt.  Samuel  R.  Chessman 
NAIR  (PMA238),  Ext.  28087 

P-3  Aircraft  System 

Capt.  John  R.  Farrell 
NAIR  (PMA240),  Ext.  23251 

F-lJf  Phoenix  Systems 

Capt.  L.  E.  (Mike)  Ames  Jr. 

NAIR  (PMA241),  Ext.  28283 

ARM/Shrike  Systems 

Capt.  Donald  Loranger 
NAIR  (PMA242),  Ext.  22137 

Walleye  Weapon  System 

Capt.  John  R.  Harper 
NAIR  (PMA243) , Ext.  23256 

<S-5A  Aircraft  System 

Capt.  Fred  H.  Baughman 
NAIR  (PMA244),  Ext.  28631 

Condor  V/eapon  System 

Cdr.  Kyle  H.  Woodbury 
NAIR  (PMA245),  Ext.  23255 

Airborne  Weapon  Systems 

Capt.  Glen  E.  Skinner 
NAIR  (PMA246),  Ext.  23155 

Joint  Service  Inflight  Data  Trans- 
mission System  ( JIFDATS ) 

Capt.  William  E.  Payne  Jr. 

NAIR  (PMA248) , Ext.  33851 

Jezebal  ( DIFAR ) System 

Cdr.  Robert  E.  Hoare 
NAIR  (PMA249),  Ext.  27174 

Reconnaissance  Electronic  Warfare  & 
Intelligence  System  ( RENS ) 

Cdr.  Harlan  J.  Bakke 
NAIR  (PMA253),  Ext.  23288 

Harrier  Weapon  System 

Col.  William  L.  Traynor,  USMC 
NAIR  (PMA257),  Ext.  28324 


Antiship  Weapon  System  (ASWS) 
Capt.  Claude  P.  Ekas 
NAIR  (PMA258),  Ext.  28573 

Naval  Electronic  Systems  Command 
Designated  Programs 

Satellite  Communications  System 
(SAT  COM) 

Cdr.  Harry  H.  Feit 

NELEX  (PME116) , Ext.  22182 

Special  Communications  System 
Capt.  Ferdinand  L.  Brand 
NELEX  (PME117),  Ext.  28873 

Omega  System 
Capt.  James  A.  Burke 
NELEX  (PME119),  Ext.  28844 

Navy  Special  Sensor  System 
Capt.  Joseph  E.  Fenwick 
NELEX  (PME121),  Ext.  28826 

Naval  Ordnance  Systems  Command 
Designated  Programs 

MK  18 

R.  Adm.  George  G.  Halvorson 
NORD  (PMO402),  Ext.  28070 

Surface  Missile  System  (SMS) 

Capt.  Merrill  H.  Sappington 
NORD  (PMO403),  Ext.  27395 

Naval  Ship  Systems  Command 
Designated  Programs 

Spanish  Ship  Support  Management 
Office 

Capt.  Charles  E.  Donaldson  III 
NSHIPS  (PMS376),  Ext.  28907 

General  Purpose  Amphibious  Assault 
Acquisition  (LHA) 

Capt.  Roland  F.  Wilkinson 
NSHIPS  (PMS377),  Ext.  28803 

Antiair  Warfare  Systems 
Capt.  James  T.  Burrill 
NSHIPS  (PMS378),  Ext.  23284 

Antisubmarine  Warfare  Systems 
Capt.  William  L.  Martin  III 
NSHIPS  (PMS380),  Ext.  27577 

Submarine  Ship  Acquisition 
Cdr.  Robert  K.  Reed 
NSHIPS  (PMS381),  Ext.  27080 
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Auxiliary  Ship  Acquisition 
Capt.  Albert  S.  Giorgis 
NSHIPS  (PMS383),  Ext.  23507 

Landing  Ship,  Boats,  Amphibious 
Acquisition 

Capt.  Russel  L.  Arthur 
NSHIPS  (PMS384),  Ext.  28411 

AN  / BQQ—3  System 

Cdr.  William  E.  Trueblood 

NSHIPS  (PMS385),  Ext.  28646 

AN/SQS-23  System. 

Cdr.  Howard  W.  Oder 
NSHIPS  (PMS386),  Ext.  20801 

AN / SQS-26  System 
Capt.  Edward  L.  Alderman 
NSHIPS  (PMS387),  Ext.  20709 


Submarine  Improved  Sonar  System 
( SISS ) 

Capt.  John  C.  Bajus 
NSHIPS  (PMS388),  Ext.  21054 

Destroyer  DD963/DDG  Ship  Acquisi- 
tion 

Capt.  John  T.  Collins 
NSHIPS  (PMS389),  Ext.  26490 

Underway  Replenishment 

Capt.  Bernard  A.  Lienhard 
NSHIPS  (PMS390),  Ext.  20518 

Oceanographic,  Mine,  Patrol  & Spe- 
cial Purpose  Ship  Acquisition 

Capt.  Earl  B.  Fowler 
NSHIPS  (PMS391),  Ext.  23705 


U.S.  Air  Force 

Addresses  for  Air  Force  program 

managers: 

ASD:  Aeronautical  Systems 

Division 

Air  Force  Systems 
Command 

W right-Patterson 
AFB,  OH  45433 

Ph:  (513)  25  plus  ex- 
tension 

ESD:  Electronic  Systems  Di- 

vision 

Air  Force  Systems 

Command 

L.G.  Hanscom  Field, 
MA  01730 

Ph:  (617)  86  plus  ex- 
tension 

SAMSO:  Space  & Missile  Sys- 

tems Organization 

Air  Force  Systems 

Command 

Los  Angeles  Air  Force 
Station 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90045 

Ph:  (213)  643-2100 

Aeronautical 

12  9 A FB-lll/A 

Col.  R.  C.  Mathis 

ASD  (YB),  Ext.  53474 


UOA  AGM-69A  SRAM 

Col.  D.  M.  Falk 
ASD  (YG),  Ext.  55811 

226 A/ B AIM  7E,  F&G  Sparrow 

Lt.  D.  Parham 

ASD  (SDQI),  Ext.  55281 

303G  F-10hG 

Mr.  G.  Bondor 

ASD  (SDUR),  Ext.  52326 

30hA  AGM-78A  Standard  Arm 

Lt.  Col.  J.  T.  McLaughlin 
(Code  PMA-242-3) 

Naval  Air  Systems  Command 
Washington,  DC  20360 
Ph:  (202)  OXford  6-1528 

F-10AS  FlObA/B/C/D 

Mr.  G.  Bondor 

ASD  (SDUR),  Ext.  52326 

313 A AGM-A5A  Shrike 

Mr.  E.  Pember 

ASD  (SDQ),  Ext.  52115 

3 19 A AGM  65 A Maverick 

Lt.  Col.  J.  A.  Abrahamson 
ASD  (SD65),  Ext.  52158 

321fA/B  F/RF-lllA/E/D/F, 

Col.  R.  C.  Mathis 
ASD  (YB),  Ext.  53474 


Nuclear-Powered  Aircraft  Carrier 
Acquisition  (CVAN) 

Capt.  Robert  J.  Eustace 
NSHIPS  (PMS392),  Ext.  27280 

SSN  688  and  Later  Design  SSN  Sub- 
marine Acquisition 

Capt.  Charles  E.  Slonim 
NSHIPS  (PMS393),  Ext.  27002 

Acoustic  Warfare  Systems 

Cdr.  Terence  B.  Sutherland 
NSHIPS  (PMS394),  Ext.  28490 

Deep  Submergence  Systems  Project 
( DSSP ) 

Capt.  William  M.  Nicholson 
NSHIPS  (PMS395),  Ext.  27308 


326A  F-UC  ID  IE 
327A  RF-JtC 

Col.  H.  B.  Urey 
(Code  PMA-232-2) 

Naval  Air  Systems  Command 
Washington,  D.C.  20360 
Ph:  (202)  OXford  6-4657 

328A  F15 

Brig.  Gen.  B.  N.  Beilis 
ASD  (YF),  Ext.  53111 

33 h A YF-12 

Lt.  Col.  R.  E.  Haydon 
ASD  (RWCK),  Ext.  54734 

335A  A-37 

Lt.  Col.  Joseph  Meadows 
ASD  (SDQC),  Ext.  55007 

336A  OV-10A  FAC 

Lt.  Col.  Jack  Bond 
ASD  (SDUC),  Ext.  54450 

337A  A-7D 

Col.  H.  W.  Stoneberger 
(Code  PMA-235-B) 

Naval  Air  Systems  Command 
Washington,  DC  20360 
Ph:  (202)  OXford  2-3461 

400G  AC-130 

Lt.  Col.  R.  Terry 
ASD  (SDT),  Ext.  54274 
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410  A C-5A 

Brig.  Gen.  W.  Newby 
ASD  (YA),  Ext.  54301 

4 12 A Life  Support  Systems 

Col.  A.  Lovelady 
ASD  (SML),  Ext.  52406 

41 4N  Aircraft  Crash  & Fire  Rescue 
Systems 

Lt.  Col.  R.  B.  Artz 
ASD  (SMF),  Ext.  55542 

420 A/ B F-5A/B  and 
420L  T-38 

Col.  E.  M.  Stringer 
ASD  (SD-5),  Ext.  53356 

424L  T-37B/C 

Mr.  Tom  Biggs 

ASD  (SDUC),  Ext.  55068 

429L  BQM-34A  and 
429E  BQM-34F 

Mr.  0.  Witt 

ASD  (RDW),  Ext.  52494 

443Q  UH-1H/N 
(Air  Force) 

Lt.  Col.  G.  Brunsman 
ASD  (SDQH),  Ext.  53337 

463L  Materials  Handling 

Lt.  Col.  F.  McNamara 
ASD  (SMD),  Ext.  55458 


47 6 L C-141 

Mr.  Jack  Leet 

ASD  (SD-141),  Ext.  52793 

482. A/ E HH-53C/HH-X  LB R Heli- 
copter 

485B  CH-3C  / HH-3E  HLH 

Lt.  Col.  G.  Brunsman 
ASD  (SDQH),  Ext.  53337 

600  C-9A  Aeromed 

Mr.  Jack  Leet 

ASD  (SD-141),  Ext.  52793 

SR-71 

Lt.  Col.  R.  E.  Haydon 
ASD  (RWCK),  Ext.  54734 

988H/J  02 A/ B 

Mr.  J.  R.  Noyes 
ASD  (SDQ),  Ext.  54450 

139  B-l  (Avionics) 

Brig.  Gen.  D.  T.  Nelson 
ASD  (YH),  Ext.  53281 

Space  Systems— Ballistic 
Missile  Systems 

133A/B/A-M  Minuteman 

Maj.  Gen.  K.  W.  Schultz 
SAMSO  (MM),  Ext.  6014 

191  TAGS  AT  COM 

Col.  W.  W.  Sanders 
SAMSO  (SN),  Ext.  30151 


479 A Nike  Targets 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  B.  Martin 
SAMSO  (RN),  Ext.  1165 

572  IDSCS 

Col.  W.  W.  Sanders 
SAMSO  (SN),  Ext.  30151 

642A  SLV-5 

Col.  W.  J.  Henderson 
SAMSO  (LVT),  Ext.  30734 

627  ABRES 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  B.  Martin 
SAMSO  (RN),  Ext.  1165 

683A  Vela  Satellite 

Lt.  Col.  A.  F.  Bishop 
SAMSO  (SZB),  Ext.  31954 

698AJ  Adv  Space  Tech 

(vacant) 

SAMSO 

777  DSCS 

Col.  W.  W.  Sanders 
SAMSO  (SN),  Ext.  30151 

4625  SESP 

Lt.  Col.  W.  R.  Lounsberry 
SAMSO  (SYE),  Ext.  30840 

Scout  SLV-1,  Thor  SLV-2 
SM-75,  Atlas  SLV-3 

Col.  H.  Wynne 

SAMSO  (LVV),  Ext.  31032 
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Electronic 

40 4 L TRACALS 

Col.  R.  Stanley 

ASD  (SDT),  Ext.  54804 

J+07L  Tactical  Air  Control  System 
Col.  R.  Hunt 

ESD  (TYS),  Ext.  75-4954 

41 1L  AW  ACS 
Col.  K.  Russell 

ESD  (YW),  Ext.  2711  (Mitre) 

416M  BUIC  System 

Col.  0.  J.  Kvamme 
ESD  (OCC),  Ext.  4101 

41 6Q  Common  Digitizer 

Col.  L.  Allard 
ESD  (OC),  Ext.  4101 

41 6 P Seek  Dawn  and  418L  Ryukyu 
Air  Defense  System 

Col.  0.  J.  Kvamme 
ESD  (OCC),  Ext.  4104 

427M  NORAD/ ADC  Computer  Cen- 
ters 

Col.  R.  O’Toole 
ESD  (MCS),  Ext.  2706 

433L  Weather  Obs  & Forecast  System 

Lt.  Col.  D.  W.  Lambrecht 
ESD  (OCIW),  Ext.  5367 

441A  AN/FPS-95  Radar 

Col.  R.  Spencer 
ESD  (OCR),  Ext.  2817 


474N  SLBM  Detection  Sys 

Col.  L.  Allard 

ESD  (OCC),  Ext.  4101 

487L/M  Survivable  Low  Freq  Comm 
Sys 

Col.  J.  R.  Ford 
ESD  (DCK),  Ext.  2838 

490L  DCS  Automatic  Voice  Switches 

Col.  J.  L.  Coover 
ESD  (DCD),  Ext.  4615 

492L  USSSTRICOM  C & C Sys 

Col.  E.  P.  Gaines  Jr. 

ESD  (MCD) , Ext.  75-2601 

U93L  Secure  Voice  STY  Network 

Col.  J.  L.  Coover 
ESD  (DCD),  Ext.  4615 

494L  ERCS 

Col.  J.  R.  Ford 
ESD  (DCK),  Ext.  2838 

496L  Space  Track 

Col.  O.  J.  Kvamme 
ESD  (OCC),  Ext.  4101 

497L  Auto  Digital  STY 

Col.  J.  L.  Coover 
ESD  (DCD),  Ext.  4615 

499L  AIMS 

Col.  R.  Stanley 

ASD  (SDT),  Ext.  54804 
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119N  RC-135A  and 
119P  RC-135C 
Mr.  S.  L.  Herron 
ASD  (RWFKD),  Ext.  53035 

428A  TIPI 

Col.  R.  R.  Frederick 

ASD  (RWJ),  Ext.  55116 

430 A Interim  TIPI 
Maj.  A.  D.  Wallingford 
ASD  (RWJ),  Ext.  54418 

DCS/Development  Plans,  Air  Force 
Systems  Command 

328H  SRM  (AIM-82 A ) 

Lt.  Col.  D.  Nangle 
ASD  (YF),  Ext.  54228 

62  IB  NAVSAT 

Lt.  Col.  F.  M.  Charette 

SAMSO  (XRLO),  Ext.  32154 

A-X 

Col.  J.  E.  Hildebrandt 
ASD  (SDX),  Ext.  52111 

LIT 

Mr.  S.  Nehez 

ASD  (XRL),  Ext.  53124 

Space  Transportation 
Col.  R.  Nunez 

SAMSO  (XRL),  Ext.  31480 

Minuteman  Rebasing  (PE  11215F) 
Maj.  Gen.  K.  W.  Schultz 
SAMSO  (MM),  Ext.  6014 
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